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S'tate vocational personnel, this 
five sectionig describing 



I Developed for il^e by 

integrated p^laniiing package certains _ _ , , ^ 

activities that combine to form a unified system fot effective V 
planning of vocational programs for American Indian populations. The . 
first section introduces the package, overviews the other sections, 
discusses state agency involvement and responsibility, presents three, 
alternative crganizat icnal structures, and provides a (one-year) tlip^^^ 
frame. The eaphasis of section 2 is on integrating the Indian /^t?-' 
population into the total state plan. l\ provides information on ' 
areas: potential' problem areas, potential matching funds, sugge^^h 
activities fcr inclusion in state plans, And procedures for .yjf 
participating in state-funded programs. Developing a ccmmupi^J^ion 

network between and among state vccaticnal education agenci^V* iQ 

vocational education programs, and Indian populations isittfe sdb^J^ct 
of section' Iw Section 4 recommends procedures to guide ^^At^*^'' " , 
vocational agency in planning, implementing, and utili'£ijfig ' a ylfeeds , 
assessment .* Topics include steering ccwmittees, survey team/' / 
community survey, publicity', -and survey instruments^. <Sai}ipi6 strt-Veys 
are provided,) Abstracts of successful vocational prcgrame ar^ v 
jlncluded in section 5 to assist in the development cf pin6grft.|)B that 
specifically^ address Indian population needs. In-depth >^t^4iV'S. on 
se\[eii of these programs provide additional inf OTtnatio^ o'ij i^rogram . 
curtlculuro* financing, staffing, planning, and lopleientation. • . ' 
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FOREWORD 

Planning is an essential ingredient to success. Research shows that an activity's degree of suc- 
cess will vary in direct proportion to the quality and extent of planning that preceded the activity. 

American Indians have not received tho full benefits of vocational education programs- 
benefits which they should expect and from which they could profit. To a large degree, this has 
been due to a lack o*.adequate planning on the part of those responsible for program development 
implementation, and evaluation. 

Essential ingredients to the planning include the participation of all interested parties, facilities 
through which the parties can exchange ideas and needs, and a format by which' the ideas can be 
transformed into goals, objectives, and procedures. 

The integrated Planning Package focuses on the planning^process and its use will reap' benefits 
to American Indians through ne^Vograms of vocational education. 

- This project has involved many different people who have shared their wisdom with project 
staff to achieve this final product. The following pages identify individuals who have directly con 
tributed to the project.' The Consultant Com nittee was essential to the content, form and adapt 
ability of |he package. Without their candid criticism and assistance, this package would not have 
been possible. 

There are many more who have contributed indirectly through the pilot tesiing process Vye 
wish to thank each of you who have participated in local and state meetings which were a major 
source of information. 

Special thanks are due to Ernte Bighorn who provided valuable assistance in the state planning 
section of this package the National Center staff, Nelson Cordova, Robert Roerich, and Richard 
Wells who assisted with the development 6f the package, Dallas Ator fbr the support and direction 
he gave to project staff, and Debbie Murray; project secretary. Thinks are also due to Daniel C 
hanrlander for his professional influence on the project. 
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INTRODUCTION TO THE INTEGRATED PLANNING PACKAGE 



The Integrated Planning Package is a collecrion of five different and independent ac- 
tivities, which wfien interwoven become a unified systCMn to accomplish a specific goal. 



Thii Integrated^Planning Package was dovelo()ed in order to provide ways and means of meet 
ing the following overriding goals: 

• To include American Indians in ttie individual slate plans 

• To build communication between and among American Indian populations and voca- 
tional educators at local, state, and national levels 

• To bhtain information on the vocational education needs of American Indians 

• To drvelop relevant vocational odu ;<jtion piograms for American Indians 

All of tlie abovfe fall under the category of extending the b^iefits of vocational education to 
Indian populations through state vocational agencies, ^ 

In order to do this, the package includes foui sections in addition to this introductory section 
Thes« are: 

• State Plans ^. * . 

• Communication Network 
^ • Needs Assessment 

• Exemplary Programs - ' , • 

This package was developed for use by state vocational peisonneL This fact should in no 
way limit its usage. The materials contained in the package Were designed to be adaptable. 

It is recommended that managers of vocational edupatii^n take advanta^ of opportunities at 
all levels, and that any agency utilize this document as a "door, opener" or as a working frame of 
reference to do so. The package is in no wjsiy all encompassing and is neither comprehensive or 
authoritative. Thepur^yose is to assist in extending the benefits of vocational education to Indian 
Populations. 
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MISCONCEPTIONS-PROTOCOL -REALITIES . 

i 

B«for« intnxhinmi tho sppntir sertiont of tfiis pack.ujo, tfi.Mo .uo some bdsic iniscoDaTplionb, 
protocol, and realities wfnch neod to be reviewed. This will assist all parties involved in tf»e plan 
ning process to become aware of situations which bring about needless conflict and misunderstand- 
•ng. ^ • 

It appears to be an inescapable fact thai Native American communities and communities of the 
dominant culture are mutually dependent on and also independent of each otf»er. This paradoxical 
situation lias historically l)een fraught with dissension, mistrust, and unpleasant confrontation. This 
planning package can be a tool for dissolving- such past nonproductive situations and an instrument 
for promoting quality vocatior»al education, productive educational. planning, and an overall in 
crease of participation by Native Americans in vocational education. 

Due to the delicate nature of past fuiman relationship failings, we are introducing this section 
with a short listing of some of the dangerous misconceptio.ns, plain common sense protocol factors 
and experience based realities that might be helpful to both Native American representatives afid ' 
state level administrators. They are submitted for consideration purposes only. 

Some misconceptions which need to be dispelled or reexamined : ^ 
Misconception No. 1 

state departments and/or Indian communities respond in a fixecf 'and predictable manner. 
Misconception No. 2 

One or several unsuccessful attempts to communicate, to build .vocational education programs, 
to coordmate resources, and to increase participation and support justifies a "don't (;are" 
attitude, style of management, or rigidly militant behavior pattern. 

Mistonception No. 3 

/ ^ 

Native American communities, due to their eligibility for special funding assistance, are not 
eligible for state level technical assistance, basic grant funding, and services regularly performed 
by state level personnel. 

Miscohception No. 4 

Verbal complaints will suffice to get state level technical assistance and increased account- 
ability. 



Some suggestions for protocol which will bring about better relationshipi: 

4 

Protocol No. / , , • .• 

Honor the constraints of each other! There are.contextual influences on behavior es well as 
those behaviors stemming from the individual. 
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Protocol No. 2 



Human imperfections rub off on organisations. Keep a clear distinction as to which belonn to 
ortmlanonTtself "^^'''^ improvement in the 

Protocol No. 3 I 

As long as the "defensive team" is on the field, there will probably be no scoring. Often when 
approaching each other, theie is a tendency to defend or justify past behavior. 

Prvtocvt No. 4 ^ ' 

All jokes are not funny! Laugh with people, not at them. Many "jokes" carry meanings 
unknown to the teller of the joke. y •nBamngs ^ 

Protocol No. 5 

■■"^«V" or "you people." Anything 
Inicall" ™" ° °' Po««n'i»l o» breaking down com. 

Protocol No. 6 » ' ^ 

. Beware of responding to the literal content of the communication. Seek out the meanina 
the direction, the intent, and the context out of which the statement or commurTation 
sprang. Words are treacherous; each of us tend to use symbolism to interpret what we hear 
We give meaning to the messages we r<*eive primarily based upon our values and our most 
^h^rtotaTconlr. ^h-'d attempt to see^taterJIenTs n 

• lev^lVof respo^^^^^^^ ^'"^^^"^ ^° different people on different 

Protocol A^o. 7 

Life arid a firm reality base come in ■ wholes." Don't be trapped into an eithef/or side of an 

• • ° "'^^ °™ °« tt^o 'rue educator include ?he 

enlargement of perspectives through creative tension filled exchange and communication 

Protocol No. 8 

The use of "esoteric" or "in group." language in the presence of the uninitiated (one who does 
pe°«on toTo'lllr'V' kT V *"»"1"'"''V. A corollary protocol is. don", exp«t a group of 
a'nd ?nsIn,iHl?v', 

Some basic r.eaHtles to observe prior tcr and during interactions 
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Reality No. 1 



State departrntmts of eckjcation must Siitisfy ih(} following kinds of constraints before thety can 
make decisions and lake actiof). 

Budgetary ^ - ^Professional 

~- Fiscal Year - Civil Rights ^ 

- Sex Fairness - Federal Level Compliance 

Political • - Annual ahd 5-year Priorities 

Interdydficy - Professional Organizations 

Intra agency Program Maintenance vs. ^ 

'Program Improvement 
» <■ ' ■ ^ 

Reality AJo. 2 (Constraints Native American Community) 

Mirny Indian communities and partioular ly tVieir schools are plagued with the following con- 
ditions and cofistraints: 

Rapid turnover of the school adnmistrative leadership 

- Rapid turnover of the teacher personnel 

- Long delays on repair of vitally needed instructional equipment - 

- Lack of adequate surrounding community resources that are related to providing sub- 
stitute facilities . ^ . 
Shortage of Native American professionals and staff with experience in'many of the 
planning and program development areas - ^ . 

Limited economic conditions and opportunities 

- Rural location, physical isolation, and other geographically-related factors 

- Bilingual related difficulties for younger students 

Shared responsibilities for education among the formal tribe itself, the Bureau of.lndian 
Affairs, the state department'of education, the local education agencV (both public 
school and BIA) administrators 

Inadequate communication networks for parents and lay citizens 



eali{y No. 3 " • 

" t . 

There must be positive communication between the state level education administration and 
representatives from the Native American community. This communication can create a better 
understanding with cooperation in obtaining a common vocational education goal:' 

OVERVIEW OF PROJECT DEVELOPMENT 

To exfe'nd the benefits of vocational educatio^^to Indian populations by incre^asin^ their 
participation in services available through state vocational agencies requires delibeftite and 
effective planning. The four areas addressed in this package provide a working base from which this 
planning caVi emanate. 

Fundamental requirements for this planning have been developed through pilot project and 
Consultant CdiVimitte^ activities in fiddition to a literature review of other studies and projects 
which are relevant to the specific areas of the project. ■ ' . 



The pilot sites includecj in this iStU(ly\vBre: 



• f^ort Belknap Reservation, Montar^a 

• Gila River Reservation, Arii'ona • 

• McCurtain County, Oklahoma, rural non Vesecvation 

• Minneapohs. Minnesota, Urban non reservation 

• Quinault Reservation, Washington 

• Turtle Mountain Reservation, North Dakota 

s. 

The State PJans section of the package was developed by reviewing various state plans and 
working with the representatives of the state vocational ag'ehcies which have specific examples of 
ways and means to insure opportunities for participation for Indian people. The problem areas 
were identified and fecommendations were developed to deal v\^ith these problem areas. 

The Communication fSletvyork was developed through a process al^J^ablishing linkages*in each 
of the six pilot states. The Needs Assessment section.was developed through identifying comrti^ 
vocational education concerns (see Generic Questions, Needs Assessment page 66) throughout the 
six pilot sites and by developing the needs assessment instruments based upon those concerns. The 
procedures (literature search) and working with^the pilot sites and pilot site representatives to de- 
velop workable plans and procedures which could be adapted to diverse Indian communities. 

The Exemplary Programs section was developed by identifying vocational education programs 
serving Indian people. These programs were nominated by various people (educators, as well as 
others) through the inclusion of a nomination form in the project publication. Focus. Each of the . 
programs nominated, which met 4he criteria for "exemplary/' were written ,up in abstract form and 
included in this section Seven of these were chosen for in-depth analysis to provide the basis for 
the program development recomr>iendations contained in this section, 

A major emphasis of this Integrated Planning P^kage Is to insure iQcal Involvement In the 
education process. J|» 



-PLANMING 

The possibility of reaching the significant goal of increasing the participation in vocatlbnal 
education by Native Americans will be considerably enhanced by deliberate and effective planning. 
Some of the fundamerital initial rejjuirements then for planning as it relates to Native Americans 
increasing their participation in vocational education woulcfbe:. 

Workability- Will the implementation of the plan be possible? 

Relevancy -Does it make sense in the light of existing conditions and needs, both long and 
short range? 
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» Delineation of Responsibi/ities-Does someone have responsibility f6r management of the 
plan? ^ ^' ' ' 

Slff)p()rt - Are resources available in the form of facilities, personnel, time, and funding? 
Acdjali/atton Who will actually 1rn|fl<»ment the planP 

Evaluation ^fKre there built in mechanisms for data collection in order to ascertain that the 
plan as well as the existing programs are accountable and making an impact? 

The %\\ items listed are essential considerations in planning to serve Indjan populations as well 
as in the development Df appropriate and effective prograrns. 

State and focaf vocational educator?, and administrators must assume the serious responsi- 
bility for theeff^tive management of vocational education programs for Native Americans. This 
package will serve as the initial step toward such responsible management in that it provides a tool 
whereby. 

t s 

• Stat^ plans include vocational education for Indian populations 

• Communications and liaison networks are established 

• The vo9atioha I education needs are made clear"* 

• Programs are developed to meet the needs of local Indian communities 

To bring about effective planning of vocational programs for Indian populations, four areas 
to be considered are included in this package. All of the procedures are integrated so that they may 
fit into one years' activities when developing a plan. The following is an overview of the four 
sections: State Plans, Communication Network, Needs Assessment, and Exemplary Programs. 

State Plans 

This sectiontof the package contains information whfch should assist both state and local 
vocational educators to improve vocational opportunities of Indian populations through state 
planning. The material is for use by state agency personnel as well as by Indian community voca- 
tional educators. The emphasis is on the Indian populations becoming an integral part of the 
overall state plan and not an addition to it. The process requires commitment at all levels— state 
and local vocational etiucation agencies and the Indian community. Four distinct areas which are 
to be considered when integrating Indian populations into state plans are included. The first is 
to idehtify problem areas within the existing state plans. A listing of possible areas of inclusion 
is provided. A major problem in providing vocational funds to Indian tribes and organizations 
has been the absence of local matching funds. The second area addresses this and provides informa- 
tion on funding sources which can be used to match federal vocational education monies. The third 
area addressed is methods by which Indian populations may insure participation in the development 
o'f the state plan. The final area is a suggested procedural guide for Indian populations to assist 
their participation in st^te vocational programs. 

The emphasis of this section is on integrating the Indian population into the total state plan. 
A separate, alternative plan which addressed Indian populations was carefully considered and dis- 
carded due to the objections of state agency personnel as well as of Indian people. 



Communication Network 



This pl..,„)Muj pdck.K,.. mlcitossos cotn.nunicHtion botweeii state vocational agencies local " 
duca K>. anci md.nn communm.n It is i.npou.nt to roHli.ctl^at the !L,.l^'JnZ the 

education as dol.VHr.Mj to hul.^r, people, the,o are many addit.o.al considerations. This m Jt be 
kept m mind .f the package is to accomplish its purpose. Some oj the considerations are: 

• The state director of vocational education does not have total or complete jurisdiction over 
all of tfie education resources, facilities, and policies that affect Native Americans There 
fore , high priority should be given to achieving satisfactory interface and commwriication 
<y ong those agencies, organizations, and groups intimat^yXQncerned with the edSt:ation 

:,nnl~t n " "Tr"'' --.r^nment that permits cooperative planning and 

implementation of meaningful vocational programsis needed, . 

• Interagency cooperation is largely crisis oriented. Agencies tend to protect their own turf. • 
. • Goals may becon^e ol,scured when the outcomes are ;iot agreedupon by all parties. 

• Jnfl h'^^^rdiical administration of fundmg arrangements have produced a negative type of 
interface which has some advantages, but more disadvantages. 

• A coniprehensive plan for communication which takes into consideration all vocational 
.education services available must be developed. This plan should be revised annually and 
made available to all education agencies concerned. «"nuaiiy ana 

Needs Assessment 

This section of the package contains recommended procedures to guile a state vocational 
agency to plan^ implement, and utilize a needs assessment. To supplement the procedures the 0^^^ 
s supplied with a systemmatic method of collecting data. This method includes ^mple urieys 

nZliZ P""^ '''''' ^he development o fT s ZnL 

package (see Needs Assessment section, pages 41-62). Throughout the package the importanGe of 
collaborative efforts involving Indian populations, local education agencies and stJe voSna 
agencies „ emphasized. While this section was developed specifically for state vocat ona^^^^ " 
.t\nay be used by other agencies involved ir, vocational education needs assessments ; 

..«nt^^'^'^ are several critical questions which need to be addressed at the onset of the needs assess 
ment process. Some of these questions are: . 

Z'^nnrrT"''^' ''^ '"""''^u' physical? It is important to identify these 

resources as soon as possible. Most of the decisions about the needs assessment prt^ess w |l be 
made according to these limitations gnd constraints «^s,«'eni process wiff be 

What speaficquestiohs need answering through this'needs assessment? Can these questions 
tlpH^ """^ ""'''''"^ ^ co'^bination of existing data and new data to be ob 

S^LTh^lT™ '''' « deVeX^and^w^l 

Whatji,, happen to the data after it is cotlected? Plan for the use of all data collet^ted and 
Identify a specific use for particular information. The information may be irresttng but 
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' not nacetianly useful. In add(tton, determine what type of report wlH be written and where 
and in what form it will be kept. It is possible that another study wllT be needed in the future 
This mittal study will provi/le a qood starting place as well as provide comparative information. 

Exemplary Programs j 

Abstracts of suc<?Jssful vLational programs are i/icluded in this section to assist in program 
development >vh.ch specifically addresses the needs of Indian populations. Indepth studies on seven 
of these programs also appear here as they giye additional information oty program curriculum 
financing, staffing, planning, and implementation. These studies and abstracts should be helpful 
to planners developing new programs, especially since service to Indian people who are often aeo 
graphically, socially/and economically isolated requires special financing, staffing, 'and pro 
grammmg. >■ 

i 

1 ■ . ■ 

STATE AGENCY INVOLVEMENT ANDJ1ESP0NSIBILITY 

^ Under the 1976 amendments to.the Vocational Education Act of 1976 Section 2301 entitled 
Congression^il Declaration of Purpose," it is stated that the purpose of this Act is to assist state 
education agencies ' so that persons of all ages in all communities of the state will have readv 

acce« to vocational training or retraining . . which is suited to their needs, interests and 
abilities. 

American Indians have unique ^cational training needs. These training needs are often differ- 
ent from the Identified training needs of othw populations withip the same state. These differences 
are evidenced m several significant areas such as language, very close and dependent family units 
continued tribal coh6siorf which is closely related qnd dependent upon a land base, and geographic 
location which are often isolated from population centers. These four factors, along with other 
subtle differences which are not so evident, are persistent obstacles which have made it difficult 
oTlndTan pTopir^' ^^encies to adequately address the needs, interests, and concerns 

nuoH^TK ^'^T'?^ ^^''''^^! ^"''^ '^^^^ vocational personnel in being responsive to these unique 
needs. The initial steps in bringiag about a productive working relationship follow. The selection of 
a state advocate and organizational structure^are necessary to the implementation of the procedures 
set forth in each section of this package. 

« 

Stiection of State Advocate 

The selection of a person who is employed at the state vocational agency to act as an advocate 
for Indian vocational education is crucial to the implementation of the planning package. The state 
director of vocational education should-select a person whS knows the management and operations 
of he state agency and is sensitive and objective towards the needs of Indian communities Tho 
state advocate IS to act as: "-im^s. 

^. The individual in the state vocational education agency responsible for building d com 
munication network (See additional .involvement in State Planning, Needs Assessment 
and Exemplary Programs sections of this package.) 
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2. The contact person within the state agency to provide for a systematic flow of informa- 
tion to and from Indian people and communities / 

3. I The designated person who has th<> resfmnsibility of understandinq differences between 
;the education systems which are a part of the Indian communities 



Criteria f^r Selection of the State Advdcite 

1 < Knowledge of manageinent and ojierations of state vocational education agency'' 

2 I Sensitive and objective to the needs and problems of Indian communities 

3. Presently employed by state vocational education agency 

4. Must be available to spend allocated time working specifically towards the goals of 
extending the benefits of vocational education to Indian populations 

State Advocate's Tasks 

1.. Perform specified activities outlined in suggested procedures for establishing a communi 
cation network between Indian communities, local education agencies, and the state 
voca^nal education agency 

A. /Perform specified activities outlined in suggested needs assessment procedures 

3/ , Perform specified activities outlined in suggestet integrated state plan development 

4. Perform specified activities outlined in suggested procedures for local program planning 



IdentificatHan of Indian Tribes, Communities, and Their Respective Local Education Agi|ncies 




ipile a list of all Indian reservations, comnftunities, ahd other identifiable Indian popula- 
tions. Identify the secondary and postsecondary institutions which provide vocational education to 
these populations. These lists should include the following information: 



1 Names of all Indian reservations, tribes; communities, and/or organizatiorw in the state 

2. Names of the respective local education agencies (public, private, BIA, mission, tribal 
schgols) /. 

3^ A(idresses of the above 

4. Phone numbers of the ^bove 

5. Contact persons for the above 
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Tiie information can he obtained from 
1^ BIA agerH;i«^$ 

2. Tribal agencies " 

3. Local Indian organi/ationi^ 



^ 4. Stdte Indian representatives (i.e., governor's advisor) 



ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 



The necessity fcr approaching thris planning process cannot be overemphasized. Careful con 
sideration must be given to assuring that the opportunity for participation, in state vocational 
activities IS offered to all Indian communitios within the state. The following are three alternative 
organi/ational structures which, if followed, will encourage statewide participation. 

I. A Statewide Indian Task Force 

V . . ^ ■ , ' 

Many states already have functioning statewide It^dian a^lvisory committees. It may be helpful 
to use an existing organizational structure rather than try to establish f whole new one. It is im 
portant to contact such a committee and enlist their aid reg^rsiless o\ the extent of involvement 
this corpmittee may have in this planning process. ■ ^ > 

• '• ■■ 

In the absence o1 a statewide Indian rtvisory oommittee identify^American Indians who have 
an acth^e interest in vocational education in the-state or non-Indians who are appointed or selected 
by Indian tribes or organizations to serve on the.iask force. While this group should be kept small 
(seven to twelve nr^embers), careful planning wjll insure representation of most Indian populations 
within ^rh^ state. / 

I ' 

A statewide task force liniits the number of dctivb participants and increases the possibility ^ 
of alienating those who might feel that the task force members do not accurately reflect their v|ews 
In addition; many Indian people are automatically suspicious of any state organization, even if Uie 
membership is all Indian. / .< ' , 

Questions to Ask When Estatjhshijig a Statewide Indian Task Force. ' * 

1. Does a similar committer already exist within the state? If yes, use it. 

' ' ' 

2. How many different Indian political and social entities exist within the state? A large 
number may make,it,dmicult to achieve a proportionate representation. 

3. Do the different Indian tribes generally cooperate with each other? If not, it may be 
better to work wi0 each community separately. 

4. What is the perc/nt§ge of the reservation/non reservation and/or urban Indian popu- 
lation? If the Indian population is dispersed and largely urban, it may be necessary to 
use a statewide committee. 
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II. A Stat*- Otsignat«d Indian Liaiton 

The organizational structure described here is a state designated Indian liaison, a person who 
18 knowledgeable and familiar with Indian communities in the state and is generally accepted by 
Indian communities as having some authoi ity. Agam, this person may already exist within some 
state agency and should be used if possible. 

If no such person exits or is available, solicit nominations from the list of contact persons (see 
this section, page 10). Beforeiselecting a state liaison, mai<e sure that there are no serious t5bjec 
tion* to the apparent best choice. This can be done by verifying the choice with known and re- 
spected Indian leaders. 

/ ■ . 

State-Designated Indian Liaison Responsibilities. The liaison person is responsible for setting 
up meetings and committees in each of the Indian communities. This person will also have the 
responsibility for maintaining communication with the local communities and assisting with the 
needs assessment and the development of local and state plans. 

I 

Questions to Ask When Using State-Designated Indian Liaison. 

1. Does a person already exist within the state agencies and is that person available? If so, 
use that person. 

2. Is there a large urban Indian population in the state? Many urban Indian populations 
are not represented by a single organization and may be difficim to locate. 

3. How much time does the state representative have to devote to these activities? If very 
little time is allowed, it may be best to function with a liaison. 

III. Local Community Representatives 

ft 

The third alternative network design is one in which each local Indian community selects one 
person to work with the state vocational education agency representative. The strength of this net- 
work IS that it not only allows each Indian community-some reprelentation, but it also gives the 
state representative a contact within each Indian community. In using this design, the state repr?- ' ' 
sentative and the local representative should, develop a program where the local representative * 
spends time learning how the state vocational education agency operates and inversely, the state 
representative should spend time learning about the local Indian community. 

r 

Local Community Representative Responsibilities 

1 . Study the services available, operations, and limitations of the state vocational education 
agency. 

2. Communicate regularly with the state. * 

3. Assist the State representative in setting up./neetings and committees in the local 
community. 
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Questions to A^k When Using Local Community Representatives. 

1 Are most Indian commiinities m the state represented by som$ organization or group? 
*~ If ru^t, It moy In* (Jifficult to ostdblish ii local roptesenlat.ve in some communities. 

/ / 2, Have the Indian political entities generally cooperated in other state activities? If not 

they may not agree to select a local representative. 

3, Does the state representative have adequate time to work with several different local 
representati\jps? If not, people mas/ eventually become disenchanted with any oro 
posecJ activities. 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE PLANNING PACKAGE 

With the designation of an advocate within the state agency, it is crucial that the state agency 
establish a tentative list of goals and objectives which jre the responsibility of the advocate to pro- 
mote and bring to fruition. These goals and objectives will be revised and/or validated during the 
implementation of thp^lanning process. «i«tu uunny me 

Te'ntative dates for dfccomplishing the objectives need to be established (see Time Frame this 
section, page 1 7 for scheduling). The goafs and objectives are subject to review and revision as the 
planning package is implemented in thfe state and/or local community. 

Jo Improve Communication Between Indian Populations, Local Education Agencies, and 
the State Voc&tional Education Agency y y , a 

Objectives 

I ■■ 

1 Develop strategies for establishing a communication network 
by (month, year). 

2. Validate strategies with Jndian community representative and local board of 
education. 

3. After all strategies have been initiated, evaluate the effectiveness of the plans and 
revise, if necessary. 

.^ThV Statl"" ^^^^''^'''^ Vocational Needs, Interests, and Resources of Indian Populations 

Obf&ctives 
f 

1 . Validate or modify needs assessment instruments by (month, year). 

2. Determine optimum number^^^nd location of Indian communities to be 
assessed. 

} ; . 

IS .= 

I 
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3. Conduct needs assessment on deternriined communities 
by (month, year). 

4 

4. Complete analysis of needs assessfnent da^'-b^ (month, year). 



« ^Goal Ml: To Assure That the Needs and Interests of Indian Populations are Addressed bV Local 
and State Vocatioinal Education Plans 

Objectives ' ' 

1. Assist local education agencies in developing plans according to the determined 
ne«ds of Indian communities. 

r 

2. Develop goal5..amrobiectives to be includftf in the state plan for-vocational 
educatioiv i 



TIME FRAME 

It IS assumed that both local and state vocational administrators (as well as local community 
members), will consider seriously the^resent unemployment, underemployment, and poverty of 
the Indian communities. Preparation for the management of the plan must be a considerattoln To 
develop a comprehensive plan is only the first step. This must be followed by carefully monitorina 
the plan. . 

» 

When using this package, it is important to recognize that each section is necessary to the sue 
cess of the rest of the package. The major activities which are organized on a twelve ( 1 2) month 
time frame must be accomplished accordingly in order to fully benefit from this ^aq)cage. the 
needs assessment is dependent upon the communication activities being completed, thp state 
planning cannot be completed unless the communication, needs analysis, and the state planning 
activities are accomplished* The following chart provides assistance in planning to use the proced- 
ures and activities contained in this package. ' 
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ACTIVITY 



TIME FRAME-INTEGRATED PLANNING PACKAGf 

TIMEMONTHS 

2 c^j 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 



10 



11 



1.0 



r 

STATE PLANNING 



1.1 



1.2 



1.3 



1.4 



2.0 



ESTABLISH COMMUNICA 



2.1 



2.2 



2.3 



3.0 



Problem identification 
I I 



Resource Identification 



IONS 



Establish statewide committee 



LOCAL NEEDS ANALYSIS. 



3.1 



'3.2 



3.3 



3.4 



3.5 



4.0 



Establish oljjejjtives and procedures 



Establish local committee 



- INDIAN COMMUNITY PROGRAM PLANNING 



I 

Establish ob 



I 



4.1 



4.i 



ectives and procedures 

I I 

Conduct survey 

I 



Tabulate and report 



■II i 

Submit for inclusion in local plaii 



\ 



Input from needs assessment 
Write plan 

Submit to state 
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Revise plan 
and submit 
tQ Federal 
Government 

Public 
Hearings 



Provide long- 
term contract 
and interest 
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INTRODUCTION TO STATE PLANS 

r 



State plans aie the focal point for coordination of all planning in vocational educa 
tion Thoy serve strategic and manayement control purposes which consider local, 
state, and national perspectives and priorities. Long range (Five year) and annual, 
plans are required by federal legislation (PL 94 482). 



This sectfon of the Integrated Planning Package was developed to assist state vocational agency 
personnel to include consiiferation of Indian populations in the state plan for vocational education. 
To accomplish this end, it is required that state planners become aware of conditions contained in 
the existing plan which tend to exclude or discourage Indian populations from participating. When 
t+i^se conditions exist, state plans need to be revised to include access for the unique educational 
structures/organl^a1^ons found within the Indian tribes and organizations'. ^ . 

Information which would assist state planners to identify these conditions as well as specific 
activities which will lead to including Indian populations in state plans are included ii| this section. 
The four areas covered are: 

• . Potential Problem Areas 

• Potential Matching Funds 



« Suggested Activities for Inclusion in State Plans 




V 



• Procedures for Participating i# State Funded Programs 

It must be emphasized that while the iterhs included in this section are vitally important, the 
information is not all inclusive and state planners shouW expand upon the activities and considera- 
tions a*lressed in a way that meets the state level needs m dealing with vocational education pro- 
gram planning for Indian populations. * 

The intent of this section is to stimulate the inclusion of Indian vocational education in state 
pifins and to assist state departments of education with activities for those Inclusions. 

POTENTIAL PROBLEM AREAS 

The following itemi'are recommended for consideration an#^otilization by state planners when 
attempting to include Indian participation in state funded vocational Education programs. 

♦ . ■ ■ 
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□•mographic Data 

Existing data is generally inadequate to provide the information necessary for full iJfclusion 
Indian vocational education into state plans. Stato planners need to collect data from Indian 
sources Some possible sources are' 

• Tribal Membersliip Roles 

• Bureau of Indian Affairs Employment Assistance Reports 

• Bureau of Indian Affairs Regional Annual Reports 

• Needs Assessments conducted by cooperative efforts between th6 state and tribes 

• Tribal Five Year Reports 

• Tribal Annual Reports 

• Tribal Planm'ng Reports 



Eligibiliiy ' v 

Existing state plans may include requirements which tend to exclude Indian populations from 
participating in state-funded vocational education programs. Federal legislation states, "The state 
board shall also assure that students served by Indian tribal organizations . . shall be afforded 
the opportunity to participate in vocational education programs administered by the state." 
PL 94-482 Careful review of the plans should reveal this problem if it exists. 

/ 

^ I 

Procadures 

Current procedures and processes to access state funding for vocational education may not be 
appropriate or adaptable to Indian tribes and organizations use. An alternative for state planners 
to consider for maximum Indiarl participation is to develop procedures and processes which include 
provisions for access by Indian tribes and organizations. 

The relationships between Indian tribal governments and state vocational education agencies 
must be clearly identified and documented including communication procedures, access to funding 
and commitments to high quality vocational education programs. 



Constraints 

Mutual^onstraints oTthe state agency and the Indian tribe or organization must be recognized 
and provisions made for working within these (see Introduction, page 4. Realities 1 and 2). Nego- 
tiable constraints should also be identified and meaningful contractual arrangements should be for- 
mulated so that both parties are aware of the context in which each will be working. 



Unique Considerations 

The economic, labor, and educational profiles gf Indian reservations or populations is often 
different than those situations found in the mainstream of the populations within a state. Provisions 
need to be made in a*state plan to recognize these differences and to provide appropriate and rele- 
vant vocational education programs. 
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Stale planners should consider the training needs of entire Indian populations within the state 

and sot [)riorities accordingly t i^ainplos of these fieeds aie; 

• Student support sof vices 

• Skill training 

• Facilities 

• Program planning^and devefopment (certification) 
Teacher developnient (certification and inservice needs) 



• Vocational youth grou|) activities 



Comprehensive Planning 



To develop a cof^iprehensive state plan for providing vocational education to Indian popula- 
tions (urban rural, and reservation), additional, pertinent information and sensitivity to unique ' 
differences should be identified. The following strategies will assist state planners to develop com 
prehensive plans. 

• Involve Indian people in the state planning process. 

• Keep all tribes and Indian organizations within the state informed of the plans and solicit 
their input. 

• Validate the piaiTill^h representatives of Indian populations to determine whether or not 
vocational prions in the state plan will address Indian vocational needs appropriately. 

POTENTIAL MATCHING FUNDS , 

Vocqijonal education programs which are supported by state administered federal dollars 
usually require an equivalency from local sources. Indian groups have access to specific federal 
funds which can be used for matching the state-administered federal monies. These resources are 
available only to Indian organizations and tribes who-meet the criteria for funding under PL 93 638 
Information and procedures for use of these funds are included in this package. 

Federal funds available under PL 94 482, Section 1 10 and expended for vocational education 
programs serving identified disadvantaged persons on Indian reservations are available for matching 
with specified funds made available to Indian tribal organizations. 

Three sources of funds available to Indian tribal organizations which can be used as>matching 
funds for vocational programs are: 



• Pub. L. 93 638, Section 104 (c) 

• Pub. L 93 638, Section 107 I 

• Indian monies. Proceeds of Labor (IMPL) 



Pub. L. 93-638, Section t04 (c) 

The Indian Self Determination and Education Assistance Act, Pub. L. 93-638, Section 



104 (c): 
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i Uf5 piuvrtituf)^ t)t jfiy otlurr Act tiutwtthstandiny, and funds rnade^^available to a tribal 
organization under grants pursuant to thi| section may be used as matching shares for 
any ottier Federal grant programs which contribute to the purposes for which grants 
under this soctiOn iU(? inaile 

VorationnI education funds tor Indian ()opulations may be matched by grants under Section 
104, Indian Self Determination and Education Assistance Act, to the extent that the programs so 
funded are for the types of [)ur[)oses described in Section 104 as follows: 

1. tfie strengtfieniny or iinprovenient of tribal government (including, but not limitpd to, 

the (fevelopment. irn[>rovemerit, and administration of planning, financial management, or 

merit personruH sysltMns, tfie improvertient of tribally funded programs or activities; or 

tho develo[)ment, consiuiction, improvement, maintenance, preservation, or operation 

of tribal facilities or resources); 

•I 

2. the planning, training, evaluation of other activities designed to improve the capacity of a 
tribal organization lo enter into a contract or contracts pursuant to section 102 of this 
Act (to carry out programs of the Department of the Interior) and the additional costs 
associated witfi ttu? initial years of 0[)eration under such a contract or contracts; 

3. the acquisition of land in connection with items 1 and 2 above: provided, that in the 
case of land within reservation boundaries of which adjoins on at least two sides lands 
held in tru$t l)y tfio United States for the tribe or for individual Jndians, the Secretary 
of the Interior (upon request of the tribe) acquire such land in trust for the tribe; or 

4. the planning, designing, monitoring, dnd evaluating of Federal programs serving the tribe. 

Pub, L. 93 683, Section 107 

The following information was taken from a letter from LeRoy H. Swenson, Assistant 
Regional Commissioner of Adcilt and Occupation Education, Department of Health, E^ducation, and 
Welfare, November 22, 1977. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare may, in accordance with regulations 
adopted pursuant to section 107 of this Act, make grants to any Indian tribe or tribal 
organization for: 

1. the development, construction, Of)eration, provision, or maintenance of adequate 
health facilities or services including the training of personnel for such work, frorii 
funds appropriated to the Indian Health Service for Indian health services or Indian 
health facilities; or 

I. 

2. planning, training, evaluation, or other activities designed to improve the capacity of 
a tribal organization tp enter into a contract or contracts pursuant to Section 103 

of this Act ( to carry out programs of the Indian Health Service). 

Indian Monies, Proceeds of Labor (IMPL) A 

Another source which may be used as matching funds for vocational education resources 
administered by states i§ use of "Indian Monies, proceeds of Labor" (IMPL funds). A memorandum 
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•l»oiu ilie Un.itfil Liiditis Uepat itnertt ol th6 Interior, bureau of Indian Affairs, 19// affirms how 
IMPL funds can be used to supplement a contract oi^ grant made pursuant to Section 104 of Pub. L. 
93 638. The followmg are guidelines foi using such funds: 

1. IMPL funds derived from a(Hfncies of schools can h<» use<l to provide 100 perrent funding 
of Pub L 93 638 contracts. 

V 

2. ir\/lPt.'funds derived from Indian teservations are considered* tribal trust funds and cannot 
be used to fufid 100 percent of a Pub; L. 93-638 contract. 

3. The makin(j of Section 104, Pub. L. 93 638 grants and the use of I MP l' funds are both 
discretionary with the Secretary of the Interior. 

4. IMPL funds derived fiom Indian leservations can be used for virtually the same purposes 
as are Section 104, Pub. L. 93-638 grants. 

5 IMPL funds cannot b(? granted. However, under the Secretary of the Interior's discretion 
ary authority, IMPL funds can be used to supplement a Section 104, Pub. L. 93 638 
project if the funds are disbursed by the Area Superintendent of the Bureau of Indian 
Aflairs through regular procedures for handling IMPL funds or through a contract. 

I 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR liyCtUSION IN STATE PLANS 

Federal legislation (Pub. L. 94 482, Title I, Part A) provides guidelines for the development ' 
of state plans. Contained within these guidelines are four provisions which enable local vocational 
education needs to be addressed in the plan. Provisions and suggested activities which will promote 
mclusion of vocational training needs of Indian tribes and organizations in state planning follow. 
These activities contribute to the accomplishment of Goal III (see Introduction, page 8) "... to 
assure that the needs and interests of Indian populations are addressed by local and state vocational 
education plans." 

• The State Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

- Works to have qualified Indians appointed to the council 

- Encourages Indian people to work closely with the council 

• State Planning Committee . / 

■ ■ • • ' f-i, ■ 

- Works to have representation by Indians on ^jj^ib|)p|rpittee 

• Local Education Agency Plan * 

Provides information to the LEA on vocational education needs (results'of needs 
assessment) ' i. 

- Attends local institution board meetings prepared to discuss the needs 

- Reviews the local plan to insure that needs of Indian populations have not been 
- omitted. 
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• State Hearings ^ 

Preparp a ro|)ort has(»(i on a local n(?e(ls assossftient to bo preiontod at those mcetinyS (soo 

No(jil$ AsiessfniMU section) i 

Assure th^t th<? Indian vocationaf leaders throughout the state are present at these 

meetings 

Prepare a report on the statewide vocational needs pf Indian populations to be presented 
at the state hearings ' 

Insuring Coo|>eration and Commitment 

Cooperatiofi anil commitmenf are essential when the state advocate is working toward the 
systematic inclusion of Indian vocational education needs in the state plan. 

Members of the organization described in^the Introduction, page 1 would assist the advocate 
in carrying out the following objectives and activities. 

1, Identify the Indian communities wishing to participate in state vocational pr'ograms. 
(Each community may feel differently about this.) 

2 Identify areas in which local Indian governrT>ent or education policy conflicts with the ' 
state plan. (Negotiate ^ith the Indian authorities to resolve these conflicts.) 

3. Secure temporary or terminal wof'^hg agreements in cases where there are conflicts 
which are not resolved. 

4. Work with local education agencies (BIA, contract, pqblic, private) and other vocational 
programs (CETA. YEDPA, BIA, tribal) to establish codperative arrangements in providing 
programs. \ 

5. Establish communication, such as the network recommended in the Communication 
Network, pages 31 41. 

6. Provide Indian vx)cational educators with information to take advantage^cJf relevant 
services offered by the state vocational department. References ^re included in this sec- 
tion which provide Information about programs and services whiijh may be funded by 
the state agencies together with the specific reference and provid^ where more detailed 
information can be found in the Federal Register. 

7. Provide the Indian community with information which would prbyicle access to state 
vocational education funding, including information related to revf^ing the state plan 
to insure inclusioo for students who are served by Indian tribes and drganizations. 

• Utilize state staff when planning vocational education programs. 

• Formulate suggestions from review of the current state plan. Specififc areas for review 
are; • ""^ \ 
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General App/icatlon -Conmiei tfie definition of eligible recipient!. Doei it exclude 
Indian populations? Try for inclusipn of specific language authorizing Indian pro 
grains. / ' 



Maintenance of L ffoi t and Matching Provisions- Aro they acceptable or adaptable to 
niotit Indian pol>t4<rtrons' noodJ»f' 

impluynient Data/UMef»fj/oyn)ent/Deinographics-H»\/Q valid data available showing 
unemployment, employment opportunities, and related information. Try to keep 
Indian population data separate from other geopolitical units. 

Review Goal /Priorities Statements Are there references to target populations or 
activUies? Try to get specific goals included that address Indian population needs. 
bxamine Teacher Certification, Facilities, Programs, and Accounting f^equirements- 
If needed, develop suggestions on how the requirements can be modified. 

• Make suggestior^ to state planners in writing with justification and logical arguments 
supporting ^ach suggestion. 

• Attend planning state council meetings and offer suggestions. Remember, resources 
are limited. While 8l|desired funding may not be available, Indian input is essential to 
secure the greatest amount possible. 

• All state plans must go through a hearing process for the purpose of oversight, Attend 
these hearings with prepared testimony stating what should be included in the plan 
and why. The state board may not agree with your riecommendations, but they must 
be included in the state plan with the reasons why they were rejected. 

• If there is dissatisfaction with the response, review the appeal procedures contained 
within the plan and consider other options. 

i ■■ 

8. Make this a long term commitment. Assign a state staff gpember with a specific percent- 
age of their time assigned to assisting Indians in participation in the state plan. 

9. Develop a working document which includes step-by-step procedures for Indian tribes 
and organizations to follow when seeking funding from the state vocational education 
agency. The intent of this procedural document should be to provide a step-by-step pro- 
cedure of how Indian tribes and organizations may participate In vocational education 
programs funded through state vocational education agencies. Stattpnay need to revise 
the document so that it will reflect the procedures to be follo\yed vmhin the individual 
state. These procedures, when revised, should then be made available to the Indian tribes 
and organizatiqris. . 



NOTE: Subpart 1, State Administration; 104.4 (f) (12), page(s) 53834, 53835-under heading: 
"Requirements for filing a general application." (I.e., "The State Board shall also assure that 
studeifts served by Indian tribal organizations . . . shall be afforded the opportunity to participate 
in vocational education programs administered by the State.") 



PROCEDURES FOR PARTICIPATING IN STATE-FUNDED PROGRAMS 

The intent of this document is to provide a procedural guide on how Indian Tribes anc;! organi- 
lons may participate in vocational education programs funded through state vocational education 
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agencies. It is the, agfencios' policy that if traininQ is needed for jobs on or npar the reservation, * 
every atttempt will be amde to conduct that training on the reservation, and every effort will be 
made to enroll individuals in existing prt)grams. 

It is tlio ft?spu»)sibilitv of the state vocational education aguncy lo assgic tliat oacli training 
program being offered meets tlie standards for employment as established in concert with employ 
ers. As a result, each propQsed program must have as its objective provisiori of training that will, 
te^h the individual marketable skills. 

Step One: Obtain Forms 

State vocational agencies have procedures and application form^ which must be followed for 
the development of an atyt)roved vocational training program or special vocational project. Contact 
the agency and obtain the correct form for the area of concern. Gain an understanding of the re 
quirements and assistance available for the development of the application/proposal. 

SteprTwo: Needs Assessment 

The Indian tribe or organization will establisli a need for the training program by conducting 
a survey of vocational interest employment opportunities and potential placement on or near the 
reservation or other unique opportunities for placement. This survey shall also identify the poten 
tial number of trainees for the programs. 

Step Three: Develop a Proposal 

The program initiator will take the need Statements and develop the propo^l in consort with 
other education agencies (Assistance in the development of the proposal may be available.) 

Some items to be included in the pnoposal are listed below. Be sure to follow directions on the 
forms obtained from the state office. 

e What kind of training or support services will be offered? (Objectives) -» 

• Length of training program. 

e Number of students to be trained. 

^ • Budget items such as salary, staff travfel, equipment, supplies and any other items necessary 
^ to conduct the program. If equipment is being requested, it should be itemized. Any 

miscellaneous budget item(s) must be explained. 

Evaluation of the program. (IVIinimum evaluations must contain those elements stated in the 
state rules and regulations as well as tJjo federal rul^s and regulations.) 

Sttp^Four: Tribal Approval 

The proposal is then submitted for approval to the tribal governing body or equivalent organi 
zation in which the training is to take place. In the event that a training program Is to take place on 
more than one reservation, the tribal business committee from each reservation must also approve 
the proposal. ^ 
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Step Five: Roles Defined 

MM cooperative efforts (Cfc TA. BIA. tribal, state, institutional) must be thoroughly explained 
and specific responsibilities (lolineatod to the satisfaction or agreement of all parties involve<J. The? 
must be specifieil in the piopusul. . 

Step Six: Local Education Agency Approval 



If tho program is to go through or be of.fere(J at a local school, college, or vocational training 
center, the approval of the institution is required. 

Step Seven: Proposal Submitte<l ' ^ 

The proposal and [)rogram budget will then be submitted to the state vocational agency. The 
submission date shall comply with submission deadlines as stated in the rules and regulations ob- 
tained from the state in Step One. ( 
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PHQGRAMS, FUNDING, AND SERVICES 

— _ 


-1 -.T** 

AUTHORITY 


In conjunction wilfi the local vocational ediJ 
cation public school existing proqraim-Native 
American cornmunitfes may seek to^'give add! 
tional inputs via public hearings. 


Federal Register, Oct 3, 1977 

(a) . . . Subpart 1, 104. W (f) (12) 

(b) . . . Subpart 1, 104.16b(a) (b) (c) 

(c) ... Subpart 1, 104.207 (a) (b) (c) 

(1) (2), (3) 


Prograrm for the "disadvantaged." 


■ — 1 " • — ■ ' ■ ■ " 

Federal Register, Oct 3, 1977 

Subpart 1, 104.313(a) (b) (c), p. 53841 


Input into the Statfe Board regarding thi; ef (i;c 

tiveneSS of VopAtiondl FHlirAtinn nrnnramc 


Federal Reflister. Oct 3. 1977 

bUDpart 1, bee. 1U4.401, 402, 403, 404 


Basic Grants monies for "regular" public 
school vocational education programs (see 
definition of "program" of vocational 
education arui I'^istrurtion on r^^trip ^'^R^R) 

wiiv* ii«^iiv4V«iivyii \ji t Civic? wO Wv • 


Federal Register, Oct 3, 1977 

Subpart 2 (Basic Grants) see listing of 
fourteen (14) uses for basic grant funds 


Speci&l uses for "Basic Grant" funds include: 
Support Services for Women (see 104.602); 
Day Care Services for Students (104.612); 
and Disnlarpfl HnmpmAlrprc /ci»p ^C^A f\0^\ 


Subpart 2 

(a) Support Services for Women (104.602} 

(b) Day Care for Students (104.612) 

/ ^ 1 r\ ! Imam ^1 i4 A ^\ ^ V 

ic) Displaced Homemakers (104.621) 


Research programs (applied and developmental 
in naftirp) 


Subpart 3, 104.705 


FxPfTintArv/ ;inH Innriwittivyp nrrknuamc 
*>- i Ol y Cll IvJ 1 1 II lUVCillVC? pi UUrtll 1 IS. 


Subpart 3, 104.706 (seeesp. (2)i, (3) (5) (6) 


V^tcatiofl j)l CiUiliAilPP ;)nH r^niincplinn 


oubpart J, 104. /dJ 


turrirulum Dp\/plnr^mp'nt 

vv«l 1 IV>V4IV4III C V \7VVyL7l 1 ICTI i I 


bubpart J, 104.708(b) (2) (3), (c) (d) (e) 


Vocational FdlJr;)tinn Pprcnnr^al Traminn 


" ' — w 

bubpart o, 104.771, 774 (b) (e) 


Special Programs for Disadvantaged 


^ " 1 ^ 

Subpart 4, 104.802, 802, 803, 804(a) (b) 
(c) (d) 


Consumer ^nd Homemaking Programs 


Subpart 5, 104.901, 902, 903, 904, 905, 
IjUD(a) (a) 2, 3 


Commistinnpr^ Di^rrptinnArw PimHe 


< Part 105, Subparts 2, 3, 4, 5, 
(pages 53852-53862) 
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Refer«nc«$ ^'^'^--i 

• Education Amendments 1976: Public Law 94 482 (U.S. Government Printinq Office 

Washington, D C. ?0402.) 

• Federal Register, Vol. 42, No. 191-Mondav October.3, 1977. (Copies available from U S 

Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402.) 

• State plans, annual and five year. (Contact state departments of education.) 

• Local education agency annual plans for vocational education. (Contact local school 

administration offices.) 

• General Education Provisions Act, Section 101(a) (1) (B): U.S.C., ^303. 
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INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNICATION NETWORK , 

I ' . ^ 

A rommiiniraTion notwork is n linked information system with each link having a definite 
|)ijrf)oso, responsihility. and (lopomlenro on {hi) interwoven system. 



Developing a communication network between and among state vocational education agencies, 
local vocational education programs, and Indian populations is the subject of this section of the 
Integrated Planning Package The state vocational agency (director) has the responsibility of initiat- 
ing the communication. This communication network is exemplified by the following model. 
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tSI ABLISHING A COMMUNICATION NETWORK 



Ffrtahhihing a rorTHnunication network whicli includos state vocational education ayencit?s, 
local education ayeru.itjs and Indian communities is fundamental to extending the beoofits of 
vocational education U) Indian populations 1 his section on procedures for establishing a com 
municalioh network is a part of tlie Integrated Planning Package to be used for meeting the voca- 
tional education needs of American Indians. 



Purposes off a Communication Network 

• E:'s,bjhlish Dngoiruj communication between various state, local, and tribal agentf'ies, organi 
/ajtions, aruf yri)ups 

• Provide for a systemmatic flow of information to and from state vocational agencies and 
Indian communities 

• Provide o|)portunitios for Indian tribes and organization personnel to become knowledge- 
able about state vocational agency o|)erations 

• Provide opportunities for state vocational agency personnel to become knowledgeable 
about Indian tribes and organizations operations 



Assumptions About a Communication Network 

• That basic (levices for communication already exist between the state department of 
vocational education, the Indian communities, and local education agencies such as 
telephone, newspapers, mail services, and highway systems 

• That the state vocational education agency, Indian communities, and local education 
agencies are all aware of the need for continuous communication 

(* 

^ • Tliat tlie state is able to assign at least one person to be responsible for communication as 
well as the other components of the Integrated Planning Package 

• That the state will assume tlie responsibility to initiate communication 

' The absence of existing, established lines of communication between Indian tribes, communi- 
ties, and state vocational agencies necessitates the development of a specific structure for communi 
cation. This structure will insure the flow of information to and from Indian populations and state 
vocational agencies. Three recommerided structures are described in the introduction, page 10. 



Each of the structures entails placing the responsibility for systematic communication upon 
all participants, the state advocate, task force members, the Indian Ijaison, and the local Indian 
community representative. The lines of communication are evidenced in the following diagrams. 




f 
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COMMUNICATION NETWORK 
FOR 

STATE DESIGNATED INDIAN LIAISON 





COMMDNK^ATION Nf TWORK 
FOR 

A STATEWIDE INDIAN TASK FORCE 



STATE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AGENCY 





ADVOCATE 



TASK FORCE A 
MEMBERS J 
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LOCAL INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES 



TASK FORCE 
MEMBERS 




COMMUNICATION NETWORK 
FOR 

LOCAL INDIAN COMMUNITY REPRESENTATIVES 



STATE VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION AGENCY 




LOCAL INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES 



ERIC 



ADVOCATE 
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LOCAL INDIAN 
COMMUNITIES 
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LOCAL INDIAN A 
COMMUNITIES J 



Poopio InvolvtHJ If) f sitU)li^lnny,,Con)muriicjtion 

• Director of state vocational agency 

• Assigned state agency staff advocate 

• State vocational education boaid directors 

• Local school board member 

• Tribiil council and/or community leader(s) 

• Local vocational educati)rs (postsecondary, secondary, tribal) 

• Members of organization (see Organizational Structure, Introduction, page 10) y 

Meeting with Tribal Councils. Indian Organizations, and Local Education Agencies 

To initiate the communicatiorr process, the advocate will meet with ieveral Indian groups in 
the state, individually or collectively (see Organizational Structure, Introduction, page 10). 

The purposes of this meeting are to: 

• Become acquainted witfi local Indian leaders 

• Establish ongoing communication 

• Revise, validate, and develop new goals and objectives of the proposed communication 
networ1< 

• Alleviate any concerns about the communication network which might be negative 

During this meeting, the advocate will seek out or probe for objectives which may be 
important to the participants. 

; 

Implementing a Communication Network 

Once the communication network has been organized, iM| be necessary to ensure proper 
implementation. In order to accomplish this task, the advocallRiould: 



y 



• Ensure that the people involved have an active interest in vocational education for the 
Indian communities ih the state 

• Establish regular meeting times and places agreeable to the other participants 

• Ensure that the participants are informed of their responsibilities 

• Identify specific information which is to be communicated to Indian communities such as: 

- services available through the state agency ' 

- requirements for accessing these services 
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special opportunities Jor professional development 
certification requirements 
state meetings or workshops 

♦ ld(Mitifv specific: infornuition wincli is to be coinnujnicated from the li^dian conimunilies 
to llie stiile atjenoies siicfi as: 
labor force needs 
education personnel needs 
vocational education plans 
personnel resources 
special trainiru) needs 

Developing Communication Strateyies 

Once an organizational structure has been established as described in the Introduction, the 
advocate and the other t)eople involved will develop a plan for insuring continued communication. 
Emphasis must be placed on two way communication. Indian participation in traditionally state activi- 
ties as well as state participation in traditionally Indian activities are necessary. Several strategies for 
communication which can be implemented according to time and money resources follow. 

Hotline to State Vocational Education Agency 

A state agency telet)hone number distributed to tribal leaders and educators, Indian organiza- 
tions, and vocational education^tructors and counselors may help Indian students. The 
hotliner would provide informatiaTalbout the availability of vocational training opportunities 
and provide a referral service for other information requested. 

Newsletters 

Publishing and disseminating a newsletter on a regular basis is an important tool which allows 
the state agency to communicate the same information to several people at one time. A 
newsletter may be as small as one mimeographed page and should include such things as state 
agency activities, vocational education opportunities, and available programs and grants. 

Displays, Presentations, and Workshops at Indian Gatherings and Conferences 

A display, presentation, and/or workshop at Indian gatherings and conferences ensures that 
a fairly large number of people would have an opportunity to know what the state agency or 
Indian community is doing. This strategy must be carefully coordinated through the com- 
munication network participants. 

The importance of becoming knowledgeable about the activities, protocol, and organizational 
services and constraints of the two groups Involved in this communication network cannot be 
overemphasized^ * 

Internships 

A reciprocal internship plan for approprWte personnel of the state vodational agency and- * 
Indian communities and tribes should be established. Such an exchange of personnel would 
be a ❖ery positive step in the establishment' of communications. 
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Pnoi to the inter iishij), a plan will be (ievelo[)ed by eatfi intern wfiich includes specific appoint- 
ments with identified [)(MsonneJ The Indian intern should have access to ttie five year state 
plan and ttie orcjani/ational structure of tfie state educational system, and the state advocate 
shopid have access to the tribal organizational structure as well as any tril)al plans winch 
inrluflp hurn;»n rhs(Mirrf* dnvelofUTiont A<; there is only one advorate. hut many Indian rom 
mtir)itn?s. It IS rt»conun(MnltMl ttiat the advocate idtMitify two IruJian trib(»s communities to visit 
and build the ir^tiMnsfiip around ttiese tr ibes communities. It is also recommended that these 
internships last for a rnmimum (;f two weeks. 

I lie Indian inttun will gain in:^()lits into tfie state educational system as well as establish new 
contacts with sl<n(* atitMn y p.c^rsnntH?l wlu) c<in assist in tfie develo[)merit of (juality (?ducational 
procjrarns 

- 3^ if ' 

1 tie state advocate. tfiroUgh the int(?rristiit), will (jam valuable knowledije of tribal operations 
as well as become .iciiuainted witti vocational education [)ro(jrams which already exist. 

/ 

News releases co>.<ld he used when announcing stage agency activities, meetings, or even human 
interest profile^on new or successful vocational education programs for American Indians. 
Tliese releases Should l)e sent to Indian newspapers as well as other local newspapers. 

Ifiteragcficy Coof)(u\uio{i 

Iriteratjeficy c(.)0[)ertUion fi*is ttie [)oteritial of being a highly successful means of communica 
tion about vocational education needs. Some of the organizations which should be involved 
are the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Local Education Agencies, Comprehensive Employment 
Training Act, Eni[)loyment Security, community colleges, and technical institutes. 

These alternatives listed above ik) not preclude the use of any other strategies which are avail 
able to tha state. Ttie state ac|(Micy may utjiize several of these options in order to establish a com 
munication network. 



Initiating Communication Related to State Plan 

The groups directly involved in tho state plan will be tlie local Indian communities who will 
develop the plan, state planning commission (committee or agency) who will approve the plan, and 
the state vocational education agency who will monitor the plan. Communication is important in 
the state planning process because the. subsequent approval of such a plan is contingent upon 
acceptance by the state agency and the state vocational education advisory committee. 

CofniTuinication will ho essential in the following state planning activities: 

• Utili/ifuj the aggregated needs assessments from all Indian communities 

• Integrating the |jlan for Indian communities with the five-year and annual state vocational 
education plan 




• U«)tunuuMny Uiu uisouiot^s (iud alUn.aUons toi btdtti Hipi>o( led vocaUonal educaUon lot 
Indian communities 

• Obtaining approval of the state plan (see State Plans, page 25) 



Inititiating Communication Related to Needs Assessment 

Once the previously described steps have been taken, the state agency and Indian communities 
should be ready to begin the needs assessmtMit process. Communication is an essential part of the 
needs assessment, not only as a prerequisite but also as part of the whole process. 

Communication is essentia! in the follovvin(| needs assessment activities: 

• Establishing contacts with the Indian communities to be assessed 

• Establishing local steering committees 

• Establishing statewide advisory committees 

• Publicity prior to conducting the needs assessment 

For more detailed informatiorV^ee Needs Assessment, page 41 . 



Initiating Communication Related to Local Program Planning 

If IS assumed that when planning local vocational education programs for Indian communities 
that the state agency, the local education agencies, and the Indian communities will be involved 
in this process. Therefore, it is necessary for these three groups to communicate with one another. 
Communication is essential to the following local planning activities: ^ 

• Utilizing the needs assessment data 

• Examining exemplary programs 

• Developing a local vocational education plan for Indian communities 
For more detailed information see Exemplary Programs, pat|e 101 

Evaluating the Communication Network 

Although the evaluation of the communication activities is a continucjus process in the pro- 
cedures outlined here, it is recommended that a periodic formal evaluatiijq^^^ejionducted and 
reported on an annual basis and/or immediately follbwing the development of the state plan. 

Each person or group involved should be surveyed to determine the effectiveness of the com- 
munication network established. The state vocational education agency should establish standards 
for evaluating the success of the communication network based on the total Indian population of 
the state, the impact of plans developed, programs implertfeated, and successful participation. 
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^Utiiy liH» CotMfituntciitiun Network in Plac« \ 

\ 

whon^^^"^' establishing comnuinication, a communication network should be considered in place 

.» t 

• A substantial nunil),., of UnUm co.nnujnitios havo regular communiKtion with , the state 
vocational agencies 

• Regular meetings with the task force, liaison, and loca^representatives are scheduled 

• A systematic method for getting information frofii the Indian community to the state 
vocational agency is l)eing utilized (vocational plans, internships, newsletters) 

• A Systematic method foi gettmg information to Indian populations is being utilized (news- 
letter, hotline) 

• A substantial nurnbcM of incjuines are maje to the state vocational education aqency bv 
Indian people ' 

• Indian people and organizations are actively participating in the activities developed in the 
comrnunication plan ^ 
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INTRODUCTION TO NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Need, Assessment ,s a process useH to determine the difference between some desired 
s.tuat.on (what ought to be) and the present situation (what is). 



Why a Needs Assessment 

In plannmg a vocdt.o.ial ediicat.on program, state and local education agencies must be 

Basic Assumptions Upon Which This Product Was Developed 

• Mutual feelings of cooperation 

• Desire to serve Indian communities 

• Means and desire to communicate ideas and concerns 

• Availability of financial and human resources 

• Availability of stat9, local and community leadership ' , 

• Positive belief in ability to sol\^ problems 

• Use of the community in the decision making process 

Who is Involved 



4) 
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I he use ot comtmtKMts m the development, imf)lomontation, and utilization of this assessment 
IS essential The oryam/dtioiuil structure (see hitroduction. page 10 ) selected will address statewide 
planiiinq related to deteiininmd vocational education needs of Indian populations. The steering com 
mittee. which is part ot this rtoeds assessment section, has the respvnsihility ol assuring the validity 
and reliahility of the data as well as deternuning how the data will be used. 

Tfie following diagiam def)icts the relationsliips between the various actors of the needs assess 
ment process ami the total statewide f)ldnning pic)cess 



ADVOCATE 



LOCAL STEERING 
COMMITTEE 



STUDY DIRECTOR 



STATE 
ORGANIZATIONAL 
STRUCTURE 



1 



SURVEY STAFF 
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Data LuUucUun 

Tho systematic collectior) of relevant data must not only be carefully planned, but the 
method hy which the <U\ti\ is rolh>rt<>(i must be (joal oriented All of the data which is gathered must 
have a S|)w:ific: purpose aiu! use Six instruments lor data collection and tabulation are contained in 
this s*H:tion 1 hese are 

• t^xisting Data Sources 

• Student Survey 

• Adult Survey 

• Administrator Survey 

• Local Employer Survey 

• Job Market Analysis 

tach instrurnerit is essential to the final analysis and prioritizing of the neecft. NO STEP SHOULD 
BE OVERLOOKED!! 

The first step in the collection of data is to examine existing data. Is the information or part 
of thfe information already available? Is the information or part of ttie information already 
available? The listing of existirig data sources will assist the study director in determining the extent 
to which ru>w tJata must l)e obtairunJ. 

The survey instruments as presented in this section provide for the collection of data in nine 
different generic areas. Each community (steering committee) must decide: 

• Is the inforrTiation important? 

• Why is tf)e information important? 

• What action will be taken based on the information? 

If these questions cannot be answered for each generic area then that area should be omitted 
from the questionnaire. It is important to hav.e a specific use for all information gathered. 

The last instrument tlie Job Market Analysis is especially important as a tabulation of the 
job market is essential in determining what vocational programs should be developed and empha 
sized. 



THE STEERING COMMITTEE 

In the implementatioin of a vocational needs assessment, the involvement and support of the 
local community is vital. Support for the needs assessment can be generated through the establish- 
ment of a volunteer needs assessment steering committee. 
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A blCMM uij ( uDinnH* i> !•, J oup ol locjl pooph* who iUjmm» to holp |>ldn ami cany out lhi» oimuIs 
assessment in their commur^ity^ The f^les assigned to steering committees vary, but essentially, the 
sleering committee should do the following: 



• Provide spei^itic information about ihe community 

• Provide inlonnaliuo alK)ut the commuiuty's citizor^s, employers, and other information 



• Disseminate information about the needs assessment 

• Provide information oo tfu? vocational education needs of the community 

• Provide a local perspective on the (Mlucdtion needs priorities > 

Before establishing a oew committee, determine whether a tribal education committee exists. 
This committee may also serve as the needs assessment steering committee or form an integral part 
of such a committee. 

When selecting steeriruj committee rTiernbers, efforts should be made to ensure that its mem 
bership represents the broad spectrum of the con^munity. It should reflect the variety of school, 
state, business, industrial, and tribal groups who are affected by vocational programs in the com 
munity. The following is a list of possible sources for members to ^he steering committee. 

• Tribal education committee member 

• Local vocational director 

• Local labor leader 

• Local industrial/business leader 

• School administrator 

• School teacher 

• Student 

• Needs assessment consultant 

• Tribal governor, chairman, chief 

• Civic organization 

• Parent 

• Senior citizen 

• Tribal education director 

Certainly it is not possible for the steering committee to have representatives from all of the 
above categories because committees tend to become Inefficient if they have too many members. 
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I'ropJ** sf^liM.irH h» mm on sifcr im<j < iMiutntlrrs jn» tjsujily v«»ry l)iisy <HUl liinilcil Hint* to 

contribute. Accordingly, scfiecJule met?tings only when needed. Prior to each meeting, send 
announcements and matcMi<ils for tfioir review. Also include an agenda of topics which are to be 
considered at the meeting. 

All jctivilios cunnuLlcd with the neods assessnuMil study should be listed and progress on these 
Activities reviewed at oacli meeting. Also, all public announcements and questionnaires must be 
cleared through the steer iru) ci)mmittee. Keep everyone informed. 

The Study Director 

Choosir^g a (|ualifie(J person to ciirect ttie activities and compile the data for the needs assess 
ment is crucial to the success of tl>o study. 1 he (jualifications for the director include. 

• Knowledge of tfie population to be assessed 

• Experience in management of researcli activities 

• Lxperience in doing survt^y researcli 

• Experience in statistical analysis 

• Knowledge of computer |)rograms 

• Ability to work well with Indian people and/or state agencies 



The .director's responsibilities include: 

• Attending all steering committee meetings 

• Identifying and reporting existing data 

• Selecting the survey i(?ain 

• Training the survey team 

• Developing a survey plan 

• Selecting tfie po|)ulrftion for tlie study 

• Managing the survey 

• Collecting and storing tlie data 

• Analyzing the data 

• Reporting the data to the steering committee 

• Preparing a report on the data 

• Prioritizing the needs 

All of these activities are to be done in cqnciSfKn and have approval of the steering comr.' 
mittee members. The director is the administrativeyrpi of the steering committee and should con- 
stantly be aware of this role, f 

I 
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OBJECTIVE: '__ 

(State the overall objective of the project 
as clearly and specifically as possible) 



IN CHARGE OF PROJECT: 



SUGGESTED ACTION CHART DESIGN* 

DATE CHART PREPARED 



(Who has overall responsibility?) 

STATUS AS OF: 



(Tapf? over and chjnye date each time chart is updated) 



FREQUENCY OF UPDATE;. 



(Weekly, bi weekly, or monthly) 
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Activities to be Accomplithed 



List each activity that needs 
to be accomplished; m 
chronological ordd^. 



Individual Responsible 



List the person or persons 
responsible for each task. 
If more than one person, 
list first the name of the 
person with primary 
responsibility. 



Result 



List the result or product 
for each task, i.e., what 
will show that the task 
has been completed. 
Examples: report 
briefing, conference. ' 
meeting, brochure, speech, 
memo, interview, plan, 
proposal. 



Months or Weeks 



•New Hampshire Needs Assessment Handbook for Vocational Education Planning 



9 10 11 12 
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SAMPLE PLAN OF ACTION CHART 
^ Steering Committee 

OBJECTIVE: DATE CHART PREPARED. 

IN CHARGE OF PROJECT: ^ FREQUENCY OF UPDATE. 



STATUS AS OF: 

V 



Activities to Accomplished 


Party Responsible 


1 — . — . _ — 

Result ^ 


— » ■ ■ .1- — -- ■ — 

Monthi or Weeks 


u)l<»s and ijDdls of JUHHh 
tissossment 


chairrnjf} 


Hoh?s and (joals intof nali/tul 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


























Define datd n|(;e<.Js specitic 
objectives to /be reached 

1 , 


oicni liiy trUiitiiiil luu 

chairman 


laeniiiy areas 
data collection 






r 




















Determine data collection 
strategies 


Study director and 
steering committee 


Establish procedures 


























Generate publicity 


StU^y director and 
steerina rnmmittee 
















- 












Develop survey management 
plan 


Study director 


Rurvpw nliin * 


























Secure survey team 


Study director 


E^t#iblich (iirupw fPArn 


























Train survey team 


Study director 


Role internalized 


























Conduct survey \ 


Study director 


Data collected 


























Submit raw data for analysis 


Study director 


Data categorized, 
classified 


























Tabulate and group data 


Study director 





























Interpret data from state 


Study director 


Needs Identified 






















h — 




Prioriti/e needs ' 

: 1 . \ , 


Study director and , 
steering committee 


g — . — — — — — . 

Needs ranked according 
to Importance 


























Review final repprt 


Steering committee and 
state voc. ed. agency 


Final report written 
















T 










Hold public hearing 


Steering committee 


Community informed 
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IHt SURVfcY TEAM 



A competent survey team is vital to the success of a community survey. Therefore, the recruit- 
ment drill training of the \iu\iu is ijxlremely important. 

The complexity of gatfieriru) data ^for the community survey will vary from community to 
community, from the small or medium si/e communities where contact is relatively easy, to the 
large urban area requiring more time as well as more sophistication on the part of the intervievwrs. 
The director of the survey along with the steering cortimij^e, will need to determine the persons to 
be involved in data gatfiering. Regardless of the nianner in which they are involved, the key to their 
successful participatioin will bo to acquaint them thoroughly with^the work they are to do. 

Tfu; state department representative ajid community contact person should work closely to 
determine the criteria for survey team selection and to draw on available personnel as required. 
Possible sour<:es of personnel to conduct a survey are as follows: 

• Tribal employment agencies/manpower divisions 

• Employmertt assistance pioyram 

• Comprehensive Employr^ient and Training Act (CETA), personnel 

• Tribal work experience program personnel 

• Seconday and postsecondary students 

Students at the secondary and postsecondary level may be involved in data collection and 
given certain limited responsibilities when carefully selected and trained for the task at hand. 

The following steps are suggested regarding survey team recruitment. 

• Inform the agency/school decision makers of the purpose of the survey and the number of 
perspns needed to assist in conducting the survey. 

• Request the names of people capable of assisting you in the community survey. Specify 
the responsibilities you plan to assign to them. 

• After forming the survey team, acquaint them thoroughly with the following concepts: 

- the purpose of the survey 

- the survey form, its contents, terminology, meaning of items, and responses needed 

- the purpose and procedures to be used in questionnaires and pesonal interviews 

DEVELOPING A PLAN OF ACTIVITIES FOR THE SURVEY TEAM 
TO FOLLOW IN CONDUCTING A COMMUNITY SURVEY ' 

Good, clear, thorough planning is a prerequisite to success for any endeavor. Before conduct- 
.it)g this survey, develop a complete list of activities which will nee^ fo be done and establish a 
timetable. These serve as guidelines to the persons involved, enabling them to keep thfe activity 
on schedule. In order to obtain reliable results from the survey, it is necessary that those persons 
collecting data be consistent in their approach and in their explanations to respondents. Therefore, 




wniiun j(iiirut.lKJn!» uuod to l>u developml winch will cleaily jtpttll out to the survey team what their 
exact responsibilities are, how to use the survey instrument, procedures for handling the actual sur- 
vey process, and the survey goals and Objectives. 

■"\ 

List of Survey Activities 

■.V 

The list of activities which you develop should include everything that will have to occur from 
before the sun/ey to after the completed analysis. These events will vary according to the survey ob 
iectives and local #onditions, Tho followinJf is a sample activities list. 

• Orqani/e a siirvt?y tt?am. 

• Acquaint all members of tho survey team with their duties and responsibilities 

• Acquaint the survey toam with the information and data to be collected, Review the survey 
form with them 

• Acquaint the survey team with interview techniques and procedures and how to record the 
findings or results of the survey. 

• Inform team members of the procedure for securing appointments, when necessary. 

• Determine the number of respondents to be surveyed if random sampling techniques are to 
be used. 

• Pinpoint the location of respondents within the area to be assessed. 

• Divide the geographic area as equally as possible on the basis of number of persons to 
survey. Assign a team to survey each area on the basis of equal numbers of respondents. 

I 

• Set a proposed timetable for completion of the survey. 

Some of the things a timetable for the survey should irw:ludeare as follows: 

• A proposed date for the completion of the survey 

• A starting date for all team members to make a pilot survey of at least two respondents 

• A meeting after the pilot survey to iron out problems 

• Staff meetings to be held at regular intervals 

• Time for rescheduling o{ appointments that were cancelled 

• Time for submittal of all survey data 
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PUBLICITY 

Once It IS decided to conduct a needs assessment, it is useful to inform the community of thf 
activity through news loloases such as newspaper, radio, and television. Be sure the release (jives th 
purpose of the assessiiunit <inil llio ilesiiod lusults. 

The first such release should be general in r^ature. It should be followed by articles which up 
date the public on the progress of the study and inform them of the specific aspects of particular 
interest. The process of public information helps to insure community awareness and supf)ort 



S«rt>ple Radio Announcement 

Date: Insert present date 

Contact person Naiiu!(s) aiuj phono number(s) 
Dates to run. 

Description: 30 second announcement 



VOCATIONAL EDUCAflON NFED^IfeESSf^ENT TO BE CONDUCTED 



Representatives from the state department of vocational education and the (insert tribe/ com 
munity) are conducting an assessment of vocational education needs for the (insert location) area. 

Students, parents, school administrators, and local employers are being surveyed in relation to 
present and future vocational education needs. 

The Information gathered will assist the tnb^andtfje state vocational educators in analyzing these 
needs in relation to resources available. ^ 



Sample Lett^lV to School Administrator/Education Committee 

Dear (insert name of administrator): 

As part of a state wide program, we will be conducti^ig an assessment of vocational. education needs 
for the (msert location) area. The intent of this needs assessment is to determine how vocational ' 
education can better serve the Indian people in the (insert location) corrimunity. 
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The success yf this assosstnofit is largely dependent upon a survey of students attitudes, educator 
attitudes, existing facilities, and existing programs. I would bo grateful if we could arrange a few 
hours in order to adtninistet survey questionnaires to students, certain teachers and administrators 
and to exat>iine the cxistituj vocational education facilities, programs, amf curriculum in your insti 
tliti<)n ^ 

Please call me if you luwe <iny (juostions concerning this needs assessment. 

I would like to say that coopci.ition fiom your institutioin is veiy important to the success of the 
fiee(fs assessment. » 

lhaf)k you tor your consider .itiorv 



Cordially yours, 
(your name) 



Sample Press Release for Local Newspapers 
Date;, Insert ()resent date 

Contact person: Name(s) and phone number(s) 
FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEEDS ASSESSMENT TO BE CONDUCTED 

Tfie state department of vocational educat^ion in cooperation with the (insert name of tribe/^ 
community) is conducting an assossmorit to determine the present and future vocational education 
n|!eds for the (insert location) area. 

Individualized survey cju«stionnaires will be administered to students, parents, employers, school 
administrators, teachers, and community leaders during (insert date(s) or week). 

f 

The needs assessment is designed to provide comprehensive information on current arid projected 
vocational education needs. The information from the needs assessment will assist the state depart 
ment of vocatioinal education in assessing their ability to meet these needs. In addition the results 
of the assessment will be available to tribes and Indian organizations to assist in vocational educa- 
tion planning. 

On a long range basis, the outcome of the needs assessment should help reduce the high unemploy- 
ment m the Indian communities, provide students with alternative directions in the educational 
process, and benefit future employers as well as future job seekers. 
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V 
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r * 
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ACTIVITIFS FOR CONDUCTING A NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



Form a Local St|pring Committee* \ 

Responsibility ^ ^ 

Members of state or(>anization (See Organization Structure, Introduction, page 10) 
Meeting 

•I 

None required 

Tasks Outcomes ^ 

• Develop rationale for formation of tlie steering committee 

• Develop operational objectives for the steering committee * 

• Obtain a listing of suggested members 

• Develop criteria for membership 

• Develop an agenda for the first steering committee meeting 

• Select steering committee mambers 

Participants 

• Local education member (tribal, if available) 

• Statewide organization 

• State advocate 

• See page 43 , 



Organize Steering Committee 

Responsibility 
Steering Coa^mittee 
Meeting 

First meeting of the stej?ring committee - " 

Tasks—Outcomes \ 

» 

• Define the roles of the rrtembers 

• Identify needs assessment goals 

^ ^ Hire a study director (see page 45) 

^ Identify specific needs assessment objectives to be achieved 
^ Distribute general publicity Information ' 
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• Define parlimeters of the assessment 

• Obtain local agreements 



PartuipdfHs 

• Steering committee iT)em])ers 

• State advocate * 



DEVELOP A MANAGEMENT PLAN AND SCHEDULE 

Hesponsibility * ^ » ^ 

Study Director 

Meeting * . 

Second steer ing cornr^iittee meeting 
Tasks Outcomes 

• Development of : 

Plan of action 

Step by step procedures 

- Timelines ♦ 
Overall coorcfination 

— Reporting schedule 

• Identify existing data 

• Identify data needs 

• Develop survey techniques 

• Develop method for cpllecting data 

• Adapt survey (|uestionnaires as required 

• Identify possible survey team members ' 

Participants 

• Steering committee members 

• Study director 

• State advocate * 



CONDUCT SURVEY 

Responsibi/ity 
Study director 
Meeting 

None requife(f , 




Tasks Outcomes 

• Identify the survey team members 

• tstat)lisfi the survey team managemefit plan 

• Train tho survey team 

• Make survey teain assignrtuMits 

• Conduct survey 

• Evaluate survey progress 

• Collect and store data 

• Debrief survey team 

Pafticipsnts ^ 

• Study director 

• Steering committee members 

• Survey team members 

TABULATE, PROCESS AND REPORT RAW DATA 

Responsibility 
StudV director 
Meeting 
Norte required 
Tasks— Outcomes 

• Key punch raw data 

• Cross tabulate data 

• Analyze results 

• Develop data report on results 

• Develop recommendations ^ 
Participants 

• Study director 



DEVELOP NEEDS STATEMENTS AND PRIORITIZE NEEDS 

Responsibility 

• Study director 

• Steering committee 

Meeting 

Steering Committee 
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Tasks Outcomes 

• Report on the analysis of data 

• Report the rtH:onirnen(Jatioins ot the study director 

• Prior iti/i; Itu* needs 

• Develop format for report 

• Determine uses of data (report) 

Participants 

• Study ilirer.lor 

• Steering committee members 

• State advocate 



FINAL REPORT 

Responsibility 

• Stijdy director 

• Steering committee 

Meeting 

Steering committee 

Tasks Outcomes 

• Complete report 

• Develop plan to meet needs 

• Subrriit plan to community (hearing, tribal government) 

• Submit plan to local education institutions 

• Submit plan to state at hearings 

• Disseminate report 

^Participants 

• Steering committee members 

• Study director 

• State advocate 



PREPARE TO INCORPORATE VOCATIONAL EDUCATION NEEDS 
FOR INDIAN POPULATIONS INTO STATE REPORT 

Responsibility * 

• State organization members (see Introduction, page 10) 

• State advocate 

Meeting 

State organisation meeting 

S3 
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Tasks Outconws 

• Combine local and statewide vocational r eeds of Indian Populations 

• Develop report on the combined needs 

• Dt*veloi) ti plan (o meet those needs 

• Submit pUm to be included in (he state plin 

• Disseminate report to communities involvKl 

* 

Participants 

• State oryani/ation 

• State advocate? 

• Statir vocational education agency 



FOLLOW UP 

Respot)sibihty 

• Steering committee 

• State advocate 

Meeting 
As needed 

Tasks- Outconjes 



• Evaluate the needs assessriient |)rocess 

• Assure that the needs will be addressed 

• Assure that quality training programs are estiblished 

• Assist the vocational educators in interagencj cooperative efforts 

• Assist the vocational educators in developingja working relationship with employers 

• Act as an advisory body to the local vocational education efforts 
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EXISTING DATA SOURCES^ 



Th« list? of exist itKj (i<)ti» iiw'ds to l)e oxploreil thorouyhly by the steoriny committee to avo»d 
a duplication of effort and needless expenditure of time and money. 

This sub division of the Needs Assessment is devoted to the identification of sources which may 
p.rovide necessary data. In addition, there aie spaces provided for sources which this package has not 
identified, These sources iue simple lecoitiniencJations for review, Tfie user may have other-data 
sources which are more relial)le. 

The use of these data sources may supply all or part of the information needed for the comple 
tion of a needs assessment. The existing data should be compiled and questions which should gen 
erate the same information should be identified and omitted when using the survey instruments. 



New Hampshir^ Needs Assessment Handbook for Vocational Education Planning, developed by 
(Vlelvin Severance, Director of Vocational Education, Milford, New Hampshire, and Dr. 
Richard A. Gustafson, Director of Career Studies, Keene State College. 
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NA I lONAL DA 1 A SOUHChS 



PUBLICATION TYPE OF INFORMATI6n 



Occuf)a(io/}a/ Outlook Handbook, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Dopaitinent of Labor 

— • — 


Published every two years, the handbook 
explains llio job outlook for many occu- 
pations. 


Occupational Outlook Ouarter/y^ Bureau of 
Lab^K Statistics, Department of Labor. 


Updates the Occupational Outlook Hand- 

book, 


Tomorrow s Manpower Needs, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, Departnient of Labor.*- 


A 4 volume work which projects ratio of 
trained manpower to total employment. 
Data and matrix methods are provided to 
make state and local projections. Matrix, 
however, was developed on national labor 
pool. 


Manpower, Report of the President, U.S. 
Department of Labor. 

. > _ 1 


Annual publication reporting on manpower 
demands, resources, utilization, and train- 
ing. 


Annual Report of Vocational and Technical 
Education, U.S. Office of Education, De 
()artmeni of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Annual report contains data qn graduates, 
enrollment, and expenditures in federally 
reimbursed programs. 


Annual Manpower Planning Report, ^ 
(Lawrence Haverhill). 


Employment outlook by industry and 
occupation for the SMSA. 


Meeting Tomorrow's Manpower Needs, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Depart 
mem or Labor. 


Provides national occupational employ 
ment projections and can be used by 
state and local planners. Techniques are 
well illustrated to transform national data 
into state and local estimates. 


— — : ^ 

Directory of Occupational Titles, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 


Provides information on employment out- 
look, job descriptions, sources of employ- 
ment, earnings, and training needed for 
each occupation listed. 


Annual Report, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Employment lt>formation 


Provides information on employment 
within the BIA. 


te?frT^al Report, Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
National Employment Assistance Information 


Provides information on trainees and em- 
ployment opportunities through the pro- 
gram. 



NOTE: The above sources of data may be outdated (the latest census is 1970) and indicate with 
varying degrees of accuracy the employment picture at the Indicated level. 
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SI Alt: DAI A SOURCbS 



PUBLICATION 


TYPE OF INFORMATION 


Nornimr of Inhnhit/ifjts (f)(xuiinent PC 
(1) A31NH). U S Bureau of Census, Avail 
able through the Government Printing 
Office ($.40). 


Population (current and historic for state, 
county, SMSA, town, urban, nnal, and 
congressional districts). 


General Popt/laridn Chumrteristics 
(PS (1) B31NH). U.S. Bureau of Census. 
Available through the Governnient Ptintiiuj 
Office ($.60)> 


Population cross tabulation by race, 
lasidence, aye, sex, and family for state, 
SMSA, town, and counties. 


Genera/ Housing Characteristics, 
(HC (1) A31NH), U.S. Bureau of Census 
Available through the Government Printing 
Office ($.50), 


Population, total houseing units, inhabitant 
desity, plumbing, owner-opcupied, rental, 
financial characteristics^ state, SMSA, 
town, and county. 


General, Social and Economic Characteristics 
(PC f1) C31). U S. Bureau of Census. 
Available through the Government Printing 
Office ($1.50). 


Extensive cross tabulations of population, 
social, income, race, mobility, labor force, 
occupation, education, industry, by state, 
SMSA, county, and town. 


State Plan for Vocational Technical Education, 
State Department of Education, 


Basis for the operation and administration 
of the state's vocational education plan in 
accordance with the Vocational Education 
Amendment (currently: Public. Law 94 
482, 1976). 


County Business Patterns, 1971 (CBP-71 31) 
U.S. Bureau pf Census. Available through the 

ft ovyprn lit pnt Prirttinn Offino Rn\ 

VJ 1 1 1 1 ICjI 1 1 1 llllllflU i^^iiicc \»j>,OU/. 


^Employment by industry for the state and 
' counties. Excellent source of data. 

^* _ 


81 A regional Annual Reports 


Regional Indian population characteristics 


BIA Employment Assistance Reports 


Indian employment and training data 


State Bureau of Employment Services 
(U.S. Departrhent of Labor) 

— ~— — 1 ■ ■ - . ■ * - ■ 


Employment and labor marRet statistics'' 
and projections 



NOTE: The above sources of data may be outdated (the latest census is 1970) and indicate with 
varying degrees of accuracy the employment picture at the indicated levels. 
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LOCAL MANPOWER DATA 



In all planning documents requested at the state level, the local manpower supply and de 
niand situation must be addressed. 

The local manpower picture is very in)portant, yet it is most difficult to Obtain accurate and 
timefy data for local iuoas However, tliore lue some sources which may be helpful. 



PUBLICATION ' TYPE OF INFORMATION 



Census Data (Document PC (1) 
C31, Genera/ Sotia/ and Economic 
Characteristics. 


Contains tables which give employment by 
. occupation and ehiployinent by industry of 
tfie residents of your town or city. 


Census Data (Document CEP 

/ 1 Jl ), County Business Patterns * 


Contains the occupational and employment 
data for counties. 


Chamber of Commerce. 


•»Often Chambers of Commerfce have conduct 
ec) local community surveys which address 
the employment and occupational patterns 
of the town. 


Public Utility Sources, 


Often the water, sewer, power, or telephone 
companies have compiled extensive dataon 
local population and manpower require- 
ments.. 


Specific tribes 5 Year Plan. 


Economic develoj^ment plans including 
types of jobs available. 


Specific tribes Annual Report. 


— * i 

Employment statistics, economic develop 
ment projections. 


Tribal Planning Reports. 
* 


demographic, economic, social, and statis- 
tics. . 



NOTE : The above sources of data may be outdated (the latest census is 1970) and indicate with 
varying degrees of accuracy the employment picture at the indicated level. 
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SURVEY INSTRUMENTS 



1 liH ifislrijfiuM>!s ifu'liulecJ mi lliis Sf^cfion of llie piick^nr fntjsf h(» (:()fisi(l*H(Ml only as su<iqost 
ion$ or recomrnondjtions. Once Iho StetM'irU) Conunittoe has dofinod tfie spocific (jent?ric (|Uestions 
which rit?ed to be answered, the questionnaires included in tlii$ package as well as the methodology 
used may be adapted to address the locally defined needs for data. This can be done by identifying 
correspondmg questions within the mstruments or elirmnating (|uestions for which data is already 
available. 

Why Do Four Different Surveys? 

This package contains suggest^nJ surveys for four different groups: students presently enrolled 
in educational programs, adults not enrolled in programs, local employers, and administrators of 
schools haviiK) vocational progr^jms. Tins situation is siriiilar to a docto(^patient relationship which 
re(iuires each to c()ntril)ute inforriiation and knowledge which will result in accurate diagnosis. Each 
of the four groups above has S|)ecial knowl(»dge and persf)ectives that, taken together, result in a 
f7iuch more accurate picture of a problem than is possible by taking a single perspective. 

Will Tiftse Surveys Provide All the Information That is Needed? 

A good Needs Assessment. uses as mucli information as it can obtain to answer the specific 
(|uestions it *fias. Tlie four surveys are merely models to examine. Every situation should determine 
wtiat specific information is needed. If an intervieyv of other people in the community such as 
community leaders and tribal councils is deemed necessary, available information from other 
sources should al$o bo merged. These might include census data, d^ta from the 'Bureau of Labor 
S^atistics, data ffom the Bureau of Indian Affairs, previously conducted local or state surveys. 
Chamber of Commerce information, and so on. Preference should be given to already existing data 
over new data, the collection of which requires mucfi time and effort. Unless unlimited resources 
are available to the researcher, duplications of that which already exists should not be attempted. 

Should Anythinq be D6ne to the Surveys Before They are Used? . ' 

These surveys are or)ly motiels to guide the development of the community questionnaires. 
There are no illusions al)out these surveys being an alhpurpose general needs assessment^^^fiv 
Circumstances differ dramatically from area to area and no one has the same questions tw&tiiph 
answers are needed. Decisions must be made on the specific areas to be researched, with tfie design 
of the questionnaire tlien focusing on the needed information^ 
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Is There a'Need for Outside Help? . ^ jj^ 

There is considerably more to doing survey research than jotting down a few questions on 
paper and asking people to answer them. The assistance of a Iq^ survey research expert should be 
sought. The two best sources are universities and private survey research com'p3nies. The assistance 
of a good survey expert guards against pitfalls, and ensures the development of a good information 
base. * 
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The Student Survey 



In t'xpanditu) or dovolopiruj n^>w vocational pio()rarns, consideration must bo given to stu 
dont neoih and interests relatedfo future ocaipiMional plans Students ran provide information 
which ish(?lpfiil in determining whethcM the current school curriculum is compatible with their 
vocational interests or occupational goals 

The student survey questionnaire is dejsigned to obtain student opinions concerning their 
goals, the value of courses currently being offered, courses they would like to have offered, and 
the availability of information on careers 



The Adult SUrvey 

The purpose of the adult survey is to obtain information regarding the need for^nd the 
availability of vocational prograriis. The particular occupational areas in which vocational train 
ing IS desired and the barriers to the training can also be identified. 
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The Administrator Survey 

The purposes of the adriiinistrator survey are to determine the need for vocational education 
programs and the availability of vocational programs at the secondary and postsecondary levels. 
In addition, the surv6y will obtain information regarding the participation of American Indians 
in vocational programs and the administrators' perception of the schools' ability to meet these 
vocational neecls. 



The Cocal Employer Survey 

In spite of a relatively mobile population, most vocational graudates find work in the local 
area. Thus, it is important in vocational planning that consideration be given to studies of the 
local labor market to determine its current status as well as to ascertain its future needs and 
trends. 

Specifically, the purpose of the local employer survey is to gather information from business 
and industry in the local area, including the kinds of jobs offered, current needs for people train- 
ed in various fields, and estimates of future needs for trained labor. 

Depending on the size and number of businesses in the area being surveyed, samplings may 
or may not be used. If it is used, then the decision must be made as to whether a simple random 
sampj^ will guarantee representation in all major categories of business in the area. The geograph- 
ic t^4 area must also be specified. The local labor market area might in practice include the 
neigTworing town ten miles away. 

Also, it is important to note tlu^ this survey might already have been performed in some 
manner by somebne else such as a local university, chamber of commerce, a school board, or a 
•United .Way. An investigation should be made of existing data before an effort to collect new 
data is bf 



ata IS begun. 
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Steps 111 Conducting the Survey >^ 

1 PfOjt'ct Dosn^f) ]l)cv(My lirsl slcp is lo (»x[)li(:iily sMte ihe pur()OM? of (fu? f>K)jt?cl Fiich 
of llujso sleps rnuinpMtt»(j ,ifler ilus f)o»nl fnust ho (^onsidoKMl. an(< inittcil (ff>nsi(^ns 
rtMcfiiMf T iinr ,in(l rT)Of)(*y will jltnosl .ilways hv. wasb(Mi if any tliioq is done l)ofore <i 
clear (iocisiofi is nuKle reqardint) ifio oxpoclod outcorries of tlio effort. 

2 S<imphng, txacily wlhii populaiion is to be surveyed P Sampling should be done with 
the assisiaru:(' of tin (?x[)(?rt to avoid inacfvei tent l)ias of llie results. Tlie followinc) steps 
will hv ,i(fhef (m1 to 

»• 

Since ttu? nunilxM o\ institutions in any one area will probably be lew in nunil)er, tfiore 
IS no neeil to survey only a saiTi|)le. The important issue will l)e to identify and gain 
cooperation frofu ,\ ies4)onsit)le person in eacli institution who is in a position to answer 
(luestions accurately. 

a Decide? exatMly what qioups an? to l)e surveyed. 

t) [)eci(i(? Iu)w nuinv r t»s[)on(fents to liave ftn eacli (J'^^jp. 

c Decitfe liow to stHect lespOrKftMits. 

cf. Ol)lain tlie cooperation t)f everyone necessary to select the sample, 

e Select llie sam[)le. 

:i Questionrwirr Dosign, Wfiat specific pieces of information are to be collected? The 
model questionnaire is only a guide. It may l)e decided that some items are to be drop 
pecf and t)thfMS a(i(fed. T lu? followuK) must l)e of)served: 



a Decido liow the (lueslionnaire will be administered, by distribution to classes, by 

mail, by telephone, ihrougfi personal interviews, or by sorm other method, (or 

l)y some combination of these methods). 
I) Specify exactly what information is needed. 
i% With the assistance of a survey research expert, develop qiif^stions and format 

^ for tf)e (luestionnaire. 

d. Outline tlie analysis. In (jider to justify tfie inclusion of a qufstion, consi^Jeralion 

must be given to how the responsoris to be analyzed and used, 
e Reproduce the questionnaire allowing extra copies for such purposes as files and 

copies for officials. 

4 Ailmintstet tfw Questionnaire 1 he specific step here will vary considerably depending 
on the method ot administration. Tfie survey consultant should be helpful in laying 
out tfie steps exactly as tliey sliould l)e followed. ^ 

5. Analyze the Data. All of'lhe answers should be converted to numbers so they can be 
put into a computer. Two common analyses will probably be run. 

a. Frequencies. , This is merely examining the survey, question by question, to see 
liow many s.ludeniii gave? what responses. 

b. Cross-tabulations. Tliis is examining the survey two or more questions at a time. 
For example, a close look may be taken of the students' education.aspirations 
versL(s their career preferences. 
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Organizing for Needs Assessment 



h in.iy bi} frit 4fi»M hislost wdy \o tirv^Hop <! luiods <issessin(»n t is fof an ifuhvidual to sit 
ilown ttlotu' <iful di-siijfi M This, unfoi liiMcilrly, is nol ihr most rfftu livo way of iloiiuj tin* joh A 
sliMMiru) curnf!i»tttM» tlial will i)roVKio various vujwpoints is tJssontial, 1 he ovtMall success of tho |)ro 
|ect IS hnktnl i:losely to tlu» (Quality of tfie conunittoe that can bo assenibled. Opposing views are ne 
cessary. as well as nuiltiple perspectives, since tfie best pro(fuct technically possible is desired. Of 
fK]ual importance, thouqh. is a prodiict that will be iised Tfie involvement of a diverse group helps 
avoid nearsightedness in the dt»si(|n. helps l)uil(f rtiutual feelings of cooperation, breeds understand 
iruj. tuul kec»ps the (Milirt? piocess firmly in (he Of)en. whert? it l)elongs. 

Itir sltMrrirnj cotT^mtttee at^proach h;is ot)Vtous litttttattons, not tfit? least of wliicli is tfie addi- 
tional time and resources it takes to manage aruf ijet things accomplisfied. Tfie benefits fiowever, 
are more tlian commensurate willi tlie costs. 

1 he goals id(»ntified by the steering commit tee are the l)asis for tfie questions included in tfie 
survey (|uest lonnaires. Wlu?n the rt^sults ar(» in, the initial (juestions (generic) posited at tfie very 
l)t?ginnnuj of ilie project should be answereil OfluM (luestions whicfi arise as a result of tfn? data 
colhMMed will require a cornf)ijrison be iTUKfe of answers from different parts of the survey. If slu 
dents see few local \ob opportunities for a particular skill, but the local employer survey shows 
many, a clear communication gap has l)een uJentified and a solution can be recommended. The 
steering committee would also be expected io)iave the lead responsibility for making recommend 
fitions from tlie data 

In <\ very real sens(v the analysis of tlie needs assessment (fata marks tfie l)eginning of tlie 
work, riu? difficult process of setting priorities, making recommendations, and determining how 
progress toward the ol))eciives would be measured must now be addressed. 

Tlu? imporiar)ce of ir)cluding expert assisfence in the design and execution of the project must 
iHjain be empliasi/etl Care must l)e exercis(?(f to avoid errors in tfie collection of the data. When it 
comes tirne to begin the analysis, extnesivji|^ debate about the quality of the methods used is unde 
siraf)le. All debate must ceriter on the interpretation of \Ue findings. If tfie methodology is not 
sound, the credibility of tl)e effort can easily be destroyed. 



NOTF The following insirur^nents were developed as a result of ctynmunity meetings at six pilot 
Sites and \Ue project consultant committee meetings The Generic Questions were developed as a 
compilation of tfie concerns of these groups. The instruments were reviewed and revised as a result 
of local community and consultant committee reactions. 

tach question on the instruments is specifically related to a generic question. Question number 15 
an the Student Survey Instrument, question number 18 on the Adult Survey Instrument, and 
question number 10 on the Local Employ(»r Survey Instrument a^e directly related to the Area 
One question, "Wliat are tfie feelings about vocational education?" 

These instruments can be used as a "sfiopping list" or an example in conducting a local needs 
assessrTient. The decision to use tfiem should be l)ased on the goals identified by the local commit- 
tees. 
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Generic Queitions of the Needs Assessment 



Arm (hw 
Area Two 
Area Three 

Area f-our 

Area Five 

Area Six 

Area Sever) 

Area Eight 

Area Nirye 



How much knowleiige and awareness do Indians have about vocational education? 

What vocational education programs are available to the community for training 
and retraining? What vocational education programs should be available? 

Are Indians taking advanltige ol vocational training opportunities? To what extent? 
Do tliey complete the irauung? 

Is career counseling availal)le to Indians? Are Indians taking advantage of career 
counseling? 

What are the career/jol) interests of Indians? Are the career/job interests similar 
to careers/|ol)s availal)le in the community? 

What employr)ient opportunities are available? Is there a need for training in these 
areas? 

What are the education goals of people in the cornniunity? Is there a need for 
vocational education to assist in meeting these goals? 

How many Indians are employed as faculty at institutions offering vocational 
eilucation courses? 



r 
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Tnh/e of Correspondence Among Generic Questions and Sample Needs Assessment Survey Items 



GENERIC QUESTIONS RESPONDENTS 





^ Student 


Adult 


Administrator 


* ^ 

Employer 


Aroa Ono 


U) 


lb 




10 


Area T wo 


3 


8 






Area Three 


3,5 


4,8 


3,4,5 


6, 11, 13 


Area Four 

— " — - — 1 




'• 2, 3 
10, 11 


2 




Area Five 


13, 14, 
15 


14, 15 






Area Six ^ 


10, 12 


10, 11 


9 




Aroa Seven 


1 1 

• 


12 


7, 8 


1,2, 3, 4, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 
12 


Area Eight 


7,8,9 


5,6,7 






Area Nine 
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SAMPLE SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS OF INDIAN POPULATIONS 



(StiiHont Survoy) 



Introduction 



Vocaiiorujl {Miu:arioii priKjrarns lu?lp pyopU^ got tin? kind of trainihy they ne(KJ to find iol)5. 
rt^is survey is pan of a proiuct tfiat is tryiruj to find out what types of vocational education 
/^^nencar) lr>diar>s would likw to havo Your answers will help improve vocational programs for 
Indian people by giving very useful information to state vocational agencies, local schools, and 
Indian communities. Please take your time in ^nswering the questions and give us your honest 
opinions. This survey is anonymous- DO NOT put your name anywhere on this questionnaire. 



ABOUT YOUR EDUCATION 

1. What grade are you in? (Ct^eck one) 



9th grade 
^lOth grade 
^11 th grade 
^1 2th grade 
J)eyond 1 2th grado 



2. What type of school are you in? (Check one) 



^Regular high school 
^Vocational school 
J2 year comrTuinity college 
^4 year college or university 
.Other, please describe 



From the following list, please check all the vocational programs that you knovv are offere<i*at 
your school right now. 

4 From rhe same list, check any of th^se programs in which you are enrolled. 

^. Check any of these programs that are not offered right now at your school, but which 
I you might like to enter. 

None 

Agricultural ^;ducation 
Business'and Office Education 
Distributive Education (Sales and Marketing) 
Health Occupations 
Home Econon>ics 
Technical^Education 
Trade and Industrial 

Other, please describe , — — - 
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6. If you are not now onrollod in a vocational wJucation program, which of the reasons listed he 
low best describes why not. Check all that apply. 



I'm not interested in vocational e<lucation 

PiHtMUs wiMit \m^. ID tiiko voCiUiOfvH (xluciitiofi 

Vi)catK)n<jl courses iwv. not offered in fTiy school 

The courses I want are not offered 

I was in it before and didn't like it 

The cxjurses aro not very ()oo(i 

Courses are not offered at th^ritjht times for me 

The courses cost too itujch 

I don't have the right l)ijck(]rc)und or skills to enroll 
Classes were tilleil 

Vocational facilities are too far away 
I don't hav€^ transportation 

Vocational counjes I want are not offered m my gi^mje 
Other reasons, please describe 



Many people have ideas on liow itujch training and education they hope to gfet. From the list 
below, check those goals that come closest to your owrylesires. Check all that apply. 

Don't know what niy goals are 

Leave high school before graduation 

Finish high school 

Get on the job training 

Attend a vocational or techfiical school 

Attend a 2 year community collocje 

Attend a 4 year college or university - ' . 

Other goal, please explain ^ 



8. Sometimes problems come up that keep you from reaching your goal, that make it harder 
to reach, or that slow down your progress. Right now, do you think you will have any prob 
lems getting the education you said you hoped for in Question 7? 



No, I don't see any problems 



Maybe, I might have problems — 

Yes, J wilL have sorTie problems 




SKIP TO QUESTION 10 



ANSWER QUESTION 9 
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9. 



The following is a list of possible problems that different students sometimes have. As you see 
things now, which of these might become problems to you in finishing your education? Check 
all that might apply to you. 



Couistjs cui>l luu much, I can'i altotd il 

I will noec) lo yol ^ job 

I will have to go pari lime 

I won't be able to find wt)at I want 

I will have transportation probletns 

I might not meet the entrance re(iuirements 

My grades fnighl not l)e gcKKl enough 

I don't have Itio right l)ackground or skills lo enroll 

Classes are fillod 

Other reason, please explain 



ABOUT YOUR CAREER PLANS 



10. Many people have thought about what llind of job or career they hope to have. What jobs or 
careers irrierest you most? Write down the one you are A7;osf interested in as your first 
choice. You may list up to ihiee choices. Please be specific and describe your choices in 
detail 



erJc 



First Choice 

Second Chbice 
Third ChoK:e 



11. If you chose any of the careers you listed in Question 10, what is the possibility that you could 
find such a job in your local community? Please check one box for each of tfie choices you 
listed above 



Definite Job Possible Job Few or No Job 

Opportunities Opportunities Opportunities Don't 



Locally Locally Locally Know 



First Choice 11 * M I ' I f~l 

Second Choice 1 I 1-) .1-1 □ 

Third Choipe 11 I I ' t^-l L"J 
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Regardless of what might ho availahle today, where would you prefer to work? Would you 
prefer to he employe<1 in your local community, would you prefer to move away from your 
local community, or don't you have a strong preference either way? 

PtofiM to wofk in local coininuniiy 

— ^ Pfefei to move away 
I don't have a pieforonce 



13. 



Certain people rTiay have been helpful to you in talking about jobs or careers. How helpful 
have tf)e following people been to you in making decisions about your own career^ 



Parents/Guardians 
Other Relatives . 
Ff iends/NeH)f)hors 
Ti^acfuMs 

School Guidance 
Counselors 



Very 
Interested 



I I 



^mewhat 
Interested 



[ 1 



Not Very 
Interested 

("1 
I 1 
I 1 
LM 



Undecided 

in . 
I 1 
I' 1 
u 
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The following is a list of different items to fielp you in making career decisions. Please check 
how interested you would f)e in getting r^iore information or assistance about each one. 



a. How to plan a career 
b InforrTiation af)OUt 

different jobs and 

careers 
c- What jobs are avail 

able outside my 

local community 
d. What jobs are 

available locally 
e Information about 

special kinds of 

training 
f. Information about 

vocational education 
g Financial require 

ments to attend 

vocational school 

h. Training require<i 
for a particular 
job 

i. Other, please 
explain 



Very 
Interested 

( 1 



Somewhat 
Interested 

I 1 



[ 1 



I J 



I .1 



Not 'Very 
Interested 



□ 

□ 
in 

G 



Undecided 



tJ 



n 

L'.l 

□ 
n 

□ 

n 
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15. 



How useful (io you ihink each one of the following is in fielping people find jobs? 



Very 
Useful 



Sornewfiai 
IJsnfiil 



Not Very 
Useful 



Don't 
Know 



Career Counseling 
Vocational Education Training 
Job Placement Services 



IJ 



CI 
LJ 



ABOUT YOU 

The last few questions are called "demographics." Your answers to these questions allow us to 
compare the answers of men and women, different age groups, and so on. 



18. How would you describe tfie area where you live? Is it: 
Rural 

—Small town (5.000 to 25,000) 
A suburb 

A city (over 25,000 people) 

19. Do you presently live on or off a r(?servation? 

Live on a reservation 

Live o^^ a reservation 



Thank you for your help. If you have any other comments or ideas that you would like to share 
with us, please feel free to write them on this page. ' 



Are you . 



— Female 
Male 



17. 



How old were you on your last birthday? 



age 
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S/?(MPLE SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS OF INDIAN POPULATIONS 



(Adult Survey) 



Introduction 

Vocational Education programs help people receive the kinds of training they need to find 
jobs. I his survey is part of a project whose objective is to find out what types of vocational 
education American Indians wouUJ like to have. Your answers will help improve vocational 
proyrivns for Indiar) people l)y giving very useful information to stite vocational education 
agencies, local schools, and Indian communities. Please take your time in answering the ques 
tions and give us your honest ou^nions. This survey \% anonymous- XiO NOT put your name- 
anywhere on this questionnaire. 

ABOUT YOUR EDUCATION 

1 What IS the highest level of regular school or college that you have completed? 

Grades 1 to 6 (Grade school) 

Grades 7 to 9 (Junior high) 

(<ades 10 to 1 1 (Some high school) 

Grade 12 (High school graduate) ^ 

Some community college, junior college, or technical school 

Gra(Juate of commur^iiy college, junior college, or technical school 

Some college 

College graduate 

Advanced study 

2. Are you currently enrolled in any vocational education courses? 

— No ^ ('Answer QUESTI ON 3 I 

Yes . ANSWER QUESTION 4 

3. Which of the following reasons listed below best describe why you are not now enrolled 
in a vocational education program. Check all that apply. 

I'm not interested in vocational education 

The courses I want are not offered 

I've been in vocational education before and didn't like it 

The courses are not very good 

Vocational facilities are too far away 

The courses cost too much 

I don'J have transportation 

— Courses aren't offered at the right times for me 
Programs were filled 

I don't have the right background or skills to enrqil 

Other reasons, please explain ^ 



IF YOU ANSWERED QUESTION 3, GO ON TO QUESTION 5. 
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•From the following list, pleaso check the kind of pro^lr^am you are in: 



A(jr icuhural CduccUion 

Business and Office tcJiJcation 

Distributive Education (Sales and Marketing) 

Health Occupations 

Home Economics 

Technical Education 

Trade and Industrial 

Other, f)lease (lescrihr . ^ ^ 



Many people have ideas on how much training and education they hope to receive. From the 
list below, check off tfiose goals that come closest to your own. You may check more than 
one. 

< 

I don't tiave plans to get addition<il eilucation/training jt' 

I'll) uncertain riijht now , i 

Finish high school — H^*^'^ ^^'^J^^TIONS^ 

Get on the job training 

Attend a vocational or technical school 

Attend a 2 year community college 

Attend a 4 year college or university 

Other goal, please explain . . 



Do you think you will have any problems in getting the education you hoped for in Ques 
tion 5? 



No, I don't see any problems , ^ ANSW?R^QUESTION 8 

Maybe. I rT>ight have [)roblems | — - — . 

Yes, I w/// have some problems .-.-^ | ANSWER QUESTION 7 J 

The following is a list of possible [iroblems that different people sonietimes have. As youlj^^ 
things now, which of these might become problems to you in getting additional education^ 
Check all the might apply to you. * 

Courses cost too mucfi, I can't afford it 

I won't be able to find what I want at the right times 

. I won't have time 

I won't be able to find what I want 

I will have transportation problems 

I might not meet the entrance requirements 

Classes are filled 

I don't have the'right background or skills to enroll 

Other reason, please explain . — ^ . . 
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8. \o the best of yx)ur knowledge, which of the following are available in your community? 
Check all thSt apply. 

» 

G.t.U. (General tilucatlon I)e(]re<») 

Community/Junior College 

Technical Institute 

Industry/Business sponsored training 

CETA 

YEDPA 

Private vocational s(^fuK>l 

Evening adult programs 

Pul)li(: school contiruiing tHJucation proyrariis 

' Otfier, please specify - 



ABOUT YOUR OWN CAREER AND PLANS 



9. Are you presently employed? 

Yes, part time, temporary (jol) will last less tfian 6 months) 

Yes, part time, permanent 

Yes, full time, temporary (jol) will last less than 6 months) 

Yes, full time, permanent 

No, but looking tor work 

No, not presently looking for wor k 



10. How interesteii are you in receiving jol) related training or additional training? 



Very 

Somewhat 
Not Very ^ 



SKIP TO QUESTION 12/ 



11 What kind of training would he most useful to you? Please describe fully. 



12. How would you rate local job opportunities for the kind of work you presently do, or would 
like to do? (Check one.) 

There are a /ot of job opportunities in my community. 

There are som^ job opporlunities in my community. ' • 

There are yfe^v or nO job opportunities in my community ]J . , ■ 
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13. Reqardless of what jobs might be available today/where would you prefer to work? 



f|^Jl^^er 10 woik in lodil cunniuj|,ii I y 
f'ruter to move away 
I don't have a preference 



14 The followinq is a list of different things thai you miqht find useful in making career decisions 
V Please chieck how interested you woukl be in gettmlg more mformation about or assistance 
concer rung each one. ' . 



Very 
Interested 



Somewhat 
Interested 



Not Very 
Interested 



Undecided 



a. Hqw to plan a career 

b. Information about 
, different jobs and 

careers 

c. What jolt>s are av^ 
' able locally' 

d. Whav fobs are avail 

• able outside my local 
community 

e. Information about 
vocational education 

f. Information about 

' .special kinds of train 
. ing 

5. Financial requirements 
. to Att^na vocatio/)al 
scho6l 

h. Training requrred'for a 
particular' fob 

i, Oth^r, please explain 



■ > 



I 



'15. How useful do you tfiinkT.egch one of the followihQjiJ in helping people fitid jobs? 



Very 
Useful 



Career Counseling 
Vocational Education/ 

Training . 
Job Placemerrt Services 



Son)'ewhat 
Useful 

I 

■ ■ ■ [■ .J 



Not Very 
Useful 



Don't 
Know 

1 

n 
□ 



ABOUT YOU 



7ho last tew (juostions c,\\Uh\ "deiiUKjiiiplucs." Your answers to thoso queslions allow 
compare the answet's of men mid womon, different age groups, and io on. 



16. Aie you 



FtHTiale 
Male 



'How old were v6u on your Ipst birthday? 



a(|o 



18. How would you describe the area Where you live? Is it: 



Rural 

Small town (5,000 to 2i),000 people) 
A suburb 

A city (over 25,000 people) 



•'^ ■ 19. Do you presently liye on or off a reseivat^i\? 

Live on a reservatioit 

Live o// a»reservation 



Thank Vt)u for your help. If vt)u have any. other comments^r ideas that you would like to 
share with us, please feel free to write t+iem on the-back of this page. 
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SAMPLE SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL EPUcJilON 
NEEDS OF INDIAN POPULATIONS 

(Adult Intorviftw Survey) 



Introductory Statehients 

Hello (Ml), I am 



iUhI I'ati,! an intetvi^jwet. for 



I 



SHOW YOUR IDENTIFICATION 

^ . -^^ 



We are currently iniervifjwiruj li.ousehold dduKs liVinq (on/in) x. 



(reservation/city), I would like to in.terview any porsons')»ving in tfie home who are over 18 years 
of age or who have left high sctiooL Is ther^ siich a person at the home right now? 



I f yos 



Is thal you? 



If yes - 



Wo hope to obt.iin information which will help the (school. 



state, tribe) 



/ 



to identify the kinds of 



vocational training people living in this community want. 
Results o< the interviews will help improve vocational 
education programs by provtding useful information to 
tfie Indian community, Ipcal schools, and state vocational 
agencies. This fiousehold was included on the interview 
schedule because 



STATE MeYHOD bf SELECTION 



If it is 



all right with.you, I would like to begin the interview, but 
iirst let me emf)hasize that your, name will nol be used in 
conjunctic^n with ypur answers. 



BEGIN WITH FIRST QUESTION 



If no 



May I talk to that person now?- 



When person 
appears, QUOTE 
Lines 1-5 and 7-20. 



It no' 


^ 


— — n ; • : • ■ — : 

May 1 leave this self exfjijnatory questionnaire and instruction sheet? 


4 






LEAVE QUESTIQNNAIRE AND iNStpUCTlON SHEET 


* 


1 




• % 

\ 


V 





3 
4 

5- 



7 
8 
9 
10 
1 1 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
1 7 
18 
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would like to l)egin by .jsking you how far you wofit in school. 
[Tu (^Ofrn fUSPONSf 



Are you currently enrolled in <1 vcHMtiorial course or program? 

^ r^'^ T O QU E STION 3 



yes 



rx) 



I f yes 



no 



SKIP IC) QUESTION 4 



Wfiat kind of program are you enrolled in? 



FUCOR D RESPONSeJ- 



Many peopk^do enroll in vocational education for various reasons. Are there some 



reasons 



you have not enrolled? 



PROBE FOR AT LEAST THREE R EASONS 



Do you have^^lans to get additiofial wiucation/training? 

--^ Wf)at kind ot school or college do you plan to attend? 



yes 



It yes 



[record RESPONSE 



no - 
don't kn6^ 



If no or (jori't know 



|SKIP TO QUESTION 8 



« r 

Do y'ou think you will hfve any prpbloms in getting the education you>iope fo^? 
I If yes[ ► I GO to* QUESTION 7 



yes 
no 



fTf^ruT] — ^ 1 Skip to question^ 



4. 
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7. What kind of probltMus do you ex|)Oof to oru:ourUor in getting xUn education you want? 
[PHOBF K)H A 1 l lASr THfU f PROBl LMs] ^ 



RECORD RESPONSE 



8. I would l.ike to ask you about the kinds of training which are available in your community. 
Do you know if any of the following training programs are available in your community? 



Yes No 



\ 



G F D. (CuMKMiil t(iiiciition Degree) 
Comnuinity/Jr. College 
Technical Institute 
Industry /Business -sponsored traming 
CFTA (Comprehensive Einploynient and Training Act) 
YEDPA (Youth Employment Development Progrbm Act) 
Private vocational trade scfiool 
Evening adult programs 
^'ublic scliool continuing education programs 



Are there other programs that you are aware of that were not mentipned? 



iRECORD RESPONSE 



Now I would like't'b ask you some questions about your own career and plans. 
9. Are you presently employiKl? ^ 



yes. 



no 



i 



(if yes) 




Is your 




job 





(if no) 
Are you 



Part time, temporary (job will bet*ss than six 

^ months ^ 
Part time, permanent ^ 



Full time, temporary (job will be less than/si)j months 
Full time, permanent 



Looking for work 

.Not presently l60king for work 

Hamemaker . •« 
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Would you say tluil you^dro very, sornowluit, or not at all i/iterested ir) vocationattrainirujr^ 

I If VIM y Df S(>Mu*wlui7J 



vtM y, 

jL^^ soniowfuit 
not at all 



GOTO OUKUION n 



If not at all 



GO TO QUEST^N 12 



Wfiiit kirul of i^nnifhi would hr most usrful to you^ \\\ CORD \\ \ SPONSl ^ 







Would you say tliat th(Mo are a lot of op|)orlunitieS, some opportunities, few, or no 
opportunities in your cornmunity for tlie ty|)e of work you do or would like to do? 



a lot of opportunities 
sorTie opportunities 



few ^p|)ortunities 
no opportunities - 



Reqaailess of what jobs rniqlit he jvailat)le today, where would you prefer to work? 
In your local community or in another comnujnity? 



local cornniunity 



anotfier community 



PAUSE/READ 



Now I am yoiny to read a list of tilings tfiat might be useful in making career decisions. 
As I read eacfi iterii on* rlie list, would you indicate whether you are VERY . SOMEWHAJ . 
or NQT V^RY interested in getting more information or assistanfce about flach item? 

READ AND CHECK RESPONSE 



Very Somowhat Not vory 

liit(?r(?sto(i lntor(?st(Ki lnt(M(?st(?d 



a. How to plan a career 

b. Information about different 
jobs ami careers 

c. Wfit)t jobs <jre tivaiKif)!*^ 
locally 

(1 What lobs are" available 
outside my comrTUjnity 

e. Information about 
vocational ecfuc^ition 

f. Informatioy about special 
kinds of training 

(j. Financial requirements to 
attend vocational scfiools 

hi Trartniny requireci for a 
particular job 



PAUSE READ 



T 



i. Are there other items 
ot interest? 



1 RECORD I 
• I 



Now I am going to road a list of services which might be useful in helping people find jobs. 
As I r^d each item on the list, would you indicate whether they are VERY^ §QM^V\^HAT 
or NOT VERY useful: 



READ AND CHECK RESPONSE, 



V(MV SofiuJwIuU Not vory 

Inlof «stf*(J Inter HStHil lntert*st*Hl 



a. Cancer Counseling 

b. Vocational Education/ 
Tr aininy 

c Job PLuuMTiont Services 



PAUSE -READ 



Now a final question al)out you sp wo can compare tfw answers of people of different ages. 
16. What IS your age^ 



RECORD 



FILL IN AFTER INTERVIEW IS COMPLETED AND YOU ARE ALONE 



1 7. Sex of respondent 



female 



male 



18. Describe the area ir) which the respondent lives by checking one of the following. 

r 

rural 

itnall town (b,000 to 25,t)00 people) 

a suburb 

I* 

a city (over 2B,000 people) . 



T9. Does respondent live on or off a reservation? on 



off 



-J *. 



if i 
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SAMPLE SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS OF INDIAN POPULATIONS 



(Administrator Survey) 



Introduction , 

Tho purpose of this survey is to boqin d f)r()coss of systoniatically clotormioing the specific needs of 
Ainericao lodians for vocational (Hlucation. ^\^v ir^forrtuition you provide? will help state vocatior^al 
\ ayerKies, kxral schools, and Indian coninHinities desiyn relevant and responsive vocational prograrns 

(or ln(Jian people. 

Some of the questions ask for specific details while others seek your professional opinion. We have 
intentionally kept the aurvey as short and specific as possible to minimize any inconvenience to you 
in con^pleting it. 



1. What type of school is this? (Clieck one in each column.) 

(a) (b) 

—Secondary Public 

Postsecondary Private 

Bureau o1 Indian Affairs 

Other, please specify 



We woukJ like to find out eruollnient arid dropout information for your student body as a 
whole and for your Indian enrollment. Please use actual numbers when available and your 
be§t estimates when actual numbers are not available. Please record your figures on the chart 
on the next page of this survey. 




ArtM of SUidy 


Totj! Siwdont 

C 1 11 () 1 1 IIUMI I 

Sf'pt 19 /H 


l()t«ll l)f{)f)()lltS 

Jiin 19/9 


Tol.il ltuli<iM 
Fnrolltiu'nt 
S(»pt. 1970 


Tottil liuliiii) 
Jan. 1979 


(W»ner<n fcciucation 










Collo(jt» Prt?p<Ht)t()rv 




1. 






Vo(\tlion*il t (liKMtion 










GeiitMdI/Voc. Ld. 










Othnr 












TOTALS 






- — . — . ^ 1 





3. lo w'hich of the following areas does your scliool offer voccitional education programs?' 
4. f foni the same list, in whicti areas sliould vocational education programs be started? 

No additional proyrariis are iuhkI(hI 

- Agriculture Education 

9 

Busirmss and Office Education 

Distributive Education 

^ Health Occuf)ations 

^ Home Economics 

- Tectmical Education 

Trade and Industrial Education 

Other, please specify 



b. ^^y^^^ speafu2_c()u^ would you like to add to your curriculum in the future? 



ERIC 
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6. 



How many staff (full time oquivalt>nts) do you fiave in Vocational Education for school year 
1979 80? First list total staff and ihvn thoso staff wlio are Indian. 



loUil Staff / IL 



Instructors 
Counselors 
Aides 
Other 

TOIAl 



7. Does your school offer tfie following? 



Caieer Counseling 
Job Placeinent Services 



Yes Not yet, but plan to 



No 



8. What are^he three (3) most popular oofiper interests of Indian students attending your 
institution oY agency; 

1. 



2. 
3 



THESE LAST QUESTIONS ASK FOR YOUR OPINIONS 



From your experience, do Indian students have more, the same, or less difficulty than others 
students in finding^jobs after graduation? 



Indians have more difficulty findmg jobs 
than other students. 



ANSWER QUESTION 10 



Indians have the same difficulty finding 
jobs as other students. ^ 

Indians have less difficulty finding jobs 
than other students. 



SKIP QUESTION 10 



SKIP QUESTION 10 
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10. Why, in your opinion, do Indian students have more difficulty finding jobs than other 
students*^ 



J- 



riumk you for your help. If you have any other comments or ideas that you would like to share 
with us, please feel free to write thorn opLthis page. 
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SAMPLt SURVEY OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
NEEDS OF INDIAN POPULATIONS 

(Local Employer Survey) 

Introduction 

This survey is for general niforrnation pur()(>sos only and does not in any \A/ay place any obligations 
on your tnjsiness This survey \^ iuuynymous and confidential, DO NOT place your name or thai of 
your husiness anywhere on ttiis (|uestior^naire. 

1. What IS your three digit federal S I.C. (Standard Industrial Classification) code, if it is known? 
(Business activity code on fed'eral tax -form.) - 

Code (3 digits) 

If unknown, wfiat is your ma)()r product or service? 



^. How many persons do you normally employ? 

, NurTiber of full-time employees (35 hours/week or rtiore) ^ . 

Number of fmrt time emf)loy(res (less than 35 hours/week) ' 

Number of seasonal employees 

3. How many full time and part time positions do you'estimate you will have over the next two 
years ^ 

N 

in 1979 ^ in 1980 
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\ ton\ your own (jxpenonce, how useful iwveifch of the followiiuj to you in filling a job ^ 
t)|)ifniru)'' 

^ Ni^vor iisr iisofiil Usnful Uvoful 



a. 
b. 
c. 
(1. 



9- 

h. 



Advertising anil WiHU Ads I 1 

AppliCcUton to Cofnpany, Walk ins I I 

Private Ein|)loynu?nt Ayencios 1 I 

Personal Reference, Word of Mouif) f 1 

S<:hool Cooperative Pro(jran)s 1 I 
([)istrit)utive t.ducation, C()op(?raliv(^ 
Office Eilucaiion, etc.) 

State Eniploynient Service I 1 

Vocational School Placement Offices 1 I 

College Placement Offices 1 

Ottier, please S|)ecify I I 



Of these, which one method do you find provides you most often with x\ye best job 
candidates? If no one method is more effective than the^others, write "none." If two or 
more are the it\osX effective, write thes(?*down. 



Does //our [)usiness Iwe a graining program for new employees? 

Yes. for all ni^w employee%.^ ^ 

Yes, for some err»ployees-S|)fi(?^v wfio: 

No, but one is ^ing developed 

No, not at this time 



•i 
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' I >'it0§iE CHART BELOW TO ANSWER .QUESTIONS 7, 8 and 9 



I 



I 



Based on your experience and your projections, what kinds of jobs do you anticipate having 
/ openings for in the next two yearsi> Please list a specific job title and/or specific job. If no 
0P»n«"9« are anticipated, skip to Question 10. 

8. For each job listed, how many positions do you anticipate being 
open in the next two years? 



I 

J * 



v' ■ ■•"'1 

: 1 



■ VV-: 
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9. For each job listed, what level of training 
do you think a successful applicant should 
have? Chack the one that applies. 

/ 



JOB TITLE 


Number 
of ' 
Openings 


1 

EDUCATION LEVEL 


High 
School 


' OJT or 
Appren- 
ticeship. 


Trade/ 
Technica 
School 


Jr. 
College 


College 


Other 












— f 






















































. — . m _ 
















■ -r- — 
















•.\ 
t 

■iii^ 














" 1 


V. . ■ 
































\ » 
















Mt^teA 1 








I, ^ 
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THESE LAST QUESTIONS ASf^^FOn YOUR OPINIONS 



10. How useful do vou think v()c;)tioni,l pioQf.Hiis c:ar) he in propminy prospective iMnpluyoes loi 
your fifm? 



Very useful 



Somewhat usefu 




ATNJSWER QUESTION 11 



ERLC 



Not very useful -^^^^[SKI^P TO Q UESTI ON 12 

11. In which of the followrng areas shi&uld vocational prograois be offered? (OH*K:k many as 
apply.) \ 

Agricultural Education . 

Distributivo"Education . /, 

health Occupations ^ , 



Business and Office Education \ 

TecVinical EduciKion ' \ 

Trade and Industrial 

^ — Other areas, please describe 



V 



12. Would you say that ia general, Indian applicants for jobs areas well prepared as other 
applicants, better prepared, or less prepared^ 

Indians are better prepared 

Indians areas we// prepared 

Indians are /ess prepared 



No Indians apply \ 

,. ■ : \ 

13. What particular skills training or educatior> would you say Indians need to make them better 
job candidates? • \ . 



Thank you fpr your help. If you pkt any other commentsWNdeas that you would like to share 
with us, please feel free- to writem them on the back of ^his^page. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR JOB MARKET ANALYSIS 14 



Slate and f^egipnal Man(>owW^ Data for Currant Programs^ 

The purpose of JMA 1 4 is to develop as complete a picture as possibla^f the state and regional 
job markej both now and in the future, as it relates to vocatiofiaJ [noqrany currently being offered 
in the local commur^ity. 

Column 1 List each type of employment for which a program/s currently propnring 

students; e.g., "carpentry/' "auto m(x:fianiQs/' eto/lt cr^ay be desirable to leave 
2 or 3 lines for each area, as tfiere niay be data avSilable frocTi 2 or 3 sources. 
(Use additional sheets.) 

Column 2 - List the source of data used to identify thes^ areas of employment; e.g., 

Manpower Report to the President, etc. A/mentioned, there rriay be 2, 3, or 
more sources of data for (?ach area of emjr(loyment, with one line for each 
source. The sources of data are in tfie ^ta Sources, this section, page 62. ^ 

Column 3 - , List the current level of employmentArienUoned in each data source for each 
area of employment; e.g., "25,400.7 For a given area, such as carpentry, the 
current level should be about the s/me as each data source. 

Column 4 ~ List the pro/ected annual level of demand for each employment area. This may 
be given in all or only sonie of t/ie data sources listed fpr that area. The annual 
leva! of demand is the npniberVof jdbs open (through expansion and replacement) 
each year in'that kind of emo4oyment. This number is a projection based on past 
trends and rtiight be quite dj4ferent in different sources. However, all data should 
be listed so that at least a yeneral trend can be noted for that area of employment. 
The annual levbl of dfemaffd'should be Mstiid, if ^ilable, for the next yfear and 
five years hence (note tWe years at the top of the columnl. If that \^ not available, 
list whateverlnformatjon #s, and note the years at'lhe top. 

Column 5 - This cdurTin is (perKaps) the most important. The idea is to list the percentage 
increase in jobs audilable over a five ye^r period for that area of employmer^t; 
e.g., "50%" indicates that a 50% increase will be expected over the course of |he 
next five years/lf specific data is not available, it should be possible to use the 
data in the m^qding columns toxliscern a trend of expansion or contrartion in 
that erTiplo)/rnem area, and the degree relative to other areas of employment. Foi^ 
example >fmighrfe^o ted thit the area has experienced "great increase" or . 
"ftioderite intsrease'^tk^s light ir^crease" or "remairled stable" df experienced 
* ---"slight^aecreaie" or "great decrease," etc. 

Column 6 - ^ . Lis^ach current vocational program area (e.g.. Trades and Industry, etc.). 

Colupin 7 - jtfse this column to niake any comments to expand on or clarify the data. 



V^^New ffamps^re Noeds Assessment Handbook foi^Vocatiorial Education Planning 
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STATE AND REGIONAL DATA FOR CURRENT PROGRAMS 



Date Preparecf 



Task: Job Market Analysis 1 



Community: 



Po 1 1 1 f T*l n 1 

^ ■ - ■ ■ ■ 


rV\ 1 1 1 lYi n *^ 

V^fXj 1 1,1 1 1 1 1 1 ^ 




• ColUfTlf! 4 


Uoiumn o 


Column 6 


Column 7 


Type 
of 

Employment 


" Soufce ' 
of 
Data 


f Current 

Level Ul 

Employment 


r ro)ec leu 
Annual Level 
u 1 u'eindnu 
19 . to 19 


Percentage 
of (Change/ 
or Trend 


Needed 
vocational 
Programs 


Comments 








> 


: ^ 










r 

. ^ s 


1 










• • 


> 


m- - - 






% 








» 








• 






r-r 
















« 
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^ 
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INSTRUCTIONS 
JMA2 



State and R^ional Data for Needod Programs 

^ The purpose of JMA 2 i^o develop a method of comparing the job market to training needs 
in specific areas of employment. Training programs are not currently offered in these area^ of 
employnr\ent. but they are bein<) considered and may be offered in the future. 

The mstructions for JMA 2 are exactly tlie same as for JMA 1. Data sources for JMA 2 are 
shown in the Data Sources, this section, page 65. 

Column 1 - 1 List each type of employment in which training is currently not offered, but 

on which it is desired to qollect data; e.g., conservation officers. This list will be 
^ expanded over time ^s other programs are requested or considered. 

/ 




- Date Prepared: 



/ 



STATE AND REGIONAL DATA FOR NEEDED PROGRAMS 

Task: Job Market Analysis- 2 

. / Community: 



cn 
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^jColumn 1 


Column 7 

w 


Column 3 


Cglumn 4 


Column 5 


Column fi 


rViliimn 7i 


Type 
of 

, Employment 


\ 

Source 
of 
Data 


^Current 
^ Level of 
* Employment 


Prqjected 
Annual Level 
of Demand 
19^ to 19 


Percentage 
of Change/ 
or Trend 


Needed 
Vocational 
^ Programs 


Comments 








V 

M 










t 




























i ^ 










1 
























* 







> 




V 










f 
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w 


f 






f 






_ ^ 
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Instructions 

JMA-3 

Local Data for Current Programs 



- The purpose of JMA 3 is to develop as complete a picture as possible of the locaf job market, 
both now and in the future, in terms of programs currently being offered in the local community. 

The instructions for JMA 3 are exactly the same as for JMA J/ except that local data is used 
for each area of^employment listed in JMA 1. Data sources for JMA-3 are shown in Local Data 
Sources, this section, page 67. < 



r 
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LOCAL JOP MARKET 
Task: Job Market Analysi$*3 



Date Prepared: 



Community: 



Column V 



VI 



Type 
Employment 



Column 2 



Source 
of 
Data 



Column 3 



Current 
Level of 
Employment 



Column 4 





Projected 
Annual Level 
of Demand 
19 to 19_ 



T 



Column 5 



Percentage 
of Change/ 
or Trend 



Column 6 



Needed 
Vocational 
Programs 



Column 7 



Comments 
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, INSTRUCTIONS 
' JMA 4 

Local Job Market Data for Needed Program* 

The purpose of JMA 4 is to develop a picture of the needs of the job market and how these 
needs should affect training offer^ in the community. 

Column 1 List each tyyye of employment not currently offered, but on which it is desired 

to collect data; e.g., "dental hygienist," This list will be expanded over time, as 
other programs are requested or considered. 

Column 2 6 Same as JMA 1 with data sources shoyvn in Local Data Sources, this section, 
fiage 67. 
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LOCAL JOB MARKET DATA FOR NEBbED PROGRAMS 

I 

Task: Job Market Analysis 4 

Date Prepared 1 .. _ ' ^ , ' Community ^ 



Column 1 


Column 2 


Column 3 


Column 4 


Column 5 


Column 6 


Column 7 


Type 
of 

'. Employment 


Source 
of 
Data 


Current 
Level of 
Employment 


Projected 
. Annual Level 
of Demand 
19 to 19 


Percentage 
of Change/ 
or Trend 


Needed 
Vocational 
Programs 


Comments 


















• 










• 


































• 
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INtpODUCTION TO EXEMPLARY PROGRAMS 



Exemplary vocational programs are icientified by their innovative and unique 
approachef in the accomplishment of stated goals and objectives and are deemed 
worthy models fof others to tJmutate. 



As a result of the needs assessment, new programs and new methods for meeting needs related 
to training must be developed. This section of the Integrated Planning Package was developed as an 
aid to program planr^ets. Information has been systematically gathered to provide a listing of pro 
grams which have been succealsful in meeting the training needs of Indian populations. In addition; 
each program is placed on a matrix for easy reference so planners can locate programs which would 
provide information for the development of similar programs. Names and addresses of contact per 
sons are included io an abstract of each program. 

The matrix which follows provides a means by which a user can obtain a rapid and descriptive 
picture of each program. The programs are listed in alphabetical order in the left hand column of 
the matrix. Descriptors are Ibcated at the top of the matrix. For example, taking the program title, 
Acoma Community Adult Education Program, the matrix yeilds the following: adult education, 
bilingual, entrepreneurship, and trade and industrial program. 



If the user has a specific interest, for example in handicapped programs, a quick glance at the 
handicapped descriptor column of the matrix would raoidly identify any of the exemplary pro- 
grams addressing that specific area. 



All of the contact persons have given their perpiission for including their program in this list- 
ing. They have also agreed to answer questions about theic programs. It is important to realize that 
they are busy persons; therefore; please have the cjuestions you want answered ready when you 
contact them. 

This portion of the planning package also contains inforfffation gathered from an indepth ex- 
amination of seven exemplary programs. This will provide more specific information about why 
programs are successful; how the programs are administered, funded, and organized; and other, 
specific informatibn which would be helpful tb program developSrs. This information was gathered 
through site visits and careful review of all aspects of the programs. 
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Aconia ^Communitv Aciult FHnr^itmn 
Program 


/ 


1 

1 V 

1 

j \ 


/ 

V ■ 








✓ 








✓ 










Agnculture Tfaininy Program for Small, 

IndBDGndGnt NativH AmprW^;!!! F Armorc 


✓ 


✓ 










✓ 












1 ^ 






Basic' Education aixi Machine Shop 
Training . 


✓ 




✓ 




















✓ 


✓ 




A Bilinjji/al Vocabondl and Technical 

^ 1 ntensiVt^-Studv frair^inn Prf)m;4ni 






✓ 

1 
















• ✓ 




1 


< 


y — ' 


Career Studios Pro()ram at the College 
of Ganado 


.f ■ 
















• 








1 


• 


t \ 


* Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma Para- 
/nedical Training Progran) 

u . — 


J 




5 


























Choctaw VocatiarTal Program 




■t 




























Clerk/Tvpfit Progwim * 






























! 


DISCOVER: Design for Indian Students 
through Cooperative Opportunities in 
Voijational Education and ResearpK^ 






























( 


Sj^tronics Technician Training^rogram 


— \ — 





















\ 


1 








' "E SLL1PU N^e'gE. NU SA BE DA^ 
GUAllW" You ShQw Me, I'll Learn 














✓ 














! 




Forestry Technology Program 




























f— 




Foh Belknap Vocatli^n^l Education 
Project * 

• 




y 

'I * 
















1 


✓ 


1 
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The Gila Rjvor Carem Center Nursing 
Progranu * 4 


_ — ^ — 


1 
1 




" ^ 










✓ 




✓ 


i 








The Grand Porlay^? Self Hp|p Housing ^ 
Project ^ 

^ 


✓ 






f 














✓ 






✓ 


) 


Hannahyille hidian Action Prdyrani 

> 












^ 














1 ^ 


✓ 




Heavy F(|iiif)r>ifnt Maintenai)ce» and 
Operation 






















✓ 


1 

1 ✓ 

1 


✓ 




Moi>\ Talent Search Progfarii 


B 


^ 0 


< E 


^ A 


3 E 








f 
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Horticulture Training Program ^ 


✓ 


✓ ■ 


























Indian Action Pjrogram 


✓ 












✓ 












✓ 


✓ 


• 


Indian Actioji Team 


✓ 
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Instltu^for Native American Develop 
ment - , 










✓ 








/ 












✓ 


Kings^Erifipprlum ♦ 








✓ 


-'til' 














✓ 








Metal Fabrication and Small ausir)e$$ 
Managerrlent 


✓ 


— t 

1 
1 


1 

1 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 








✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




Nitive American Career Edijcatiori in 
Natural Reiources / 












1 










✓ 


1 


✓ 






The Navejo Mental Health Project 


✓ 
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Nett Lake Carpentry Program 






















✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




Open Access. Satellite t ducat ipn 
Services (OASES) ' 


✓ 

1 








✓ 


1 










✓ 


1 
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A Per$onali/ed Wholislic Approach Pro 
' grani for fhe t xc«pUoi)al Jiive^>ile 






y 




y 














y 








Pottiecorulary Bilingual VcKatiorial 
Education Projetjt 






y 




















y 






Ramah Navajo Adult Vocatipnal Trainin(j 
Project 




y 




V 




















✓ 




San Juan Bilingual VocatK)n^^ Training 
Proyrar^ 






y 












y 




y 










Sv Croix Indian Action Progran) • 










1 




y 




y 










✓ 




Wiiconsin Indianhead Technical 
Institute 
































Youth Employmer)t Trainin^g Project 
(YETP) 
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✓ 
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IDENTIFYING €)^EMPLARY PROGRAMS 



ho\ the purpose of this package, exemplary programs are operational programs which have met 
and/oi die meetmy a specific: and identihed needs Joi vocational education within a given Indian 
cort)nujnily or, lril:)e. PrOyrams iiicludocl in tliis section were considered without regard to the spun 
f soring if^sti^ution or agency uncler which the trairiing was being conducted. This review of exem 
plary pro(Jrams serves to identify vocational programs which are unique to Indian po|5ulation in 
tertns of organiiation, clients served, and education provided. - - . 

It IS importar)t to note that there are many other vocational e<1ucation programs which are 
r)ot unicjue to Indian populatior)S, hut are successful in meeting identified vocational training needs. 

The Search 

h) onUn to identify pVograms that wert» meeting specific vocational education needs of^lWian 
populations, a review of tfib littMature was conducted, and exemplary programs were identified Vi 
tfie following Ftiianr)er. * 

• A search of the ERIC document collection and other publications pertinent to vocational 
education was conducted. 

• A request for nominatior) was included in the project newsletter Focus. 

Adcfitional exemplary programs were identified by one of the following alternative means. 

• Nominations from the project's consultant committee 

• ObservatiQn of programs by project staff > 

V • Contact with tribes wf)o were known to hja^e outstanding vocational programs 

• Nominations ffom Indian educational organizations ^ * ^'^ '/ . 

• Nortiinations fron) state vocational education acjencies 

• Nominations from pilot site represeritatives 
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' \ ' ACOMA COMMUNITY ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM 

' 'Pueblo of Acomd ' 

^ P.O. Box 309 

Pueblo de Acoma, New Mexico 87034 

' ■ ■■ \ 

Contact Person: Fred Garcia \ 
(505) 552 6626 
i 

This bilingual adult oducatipn prograrn is sponsored by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Wood 
working arfd cabinet making are two offerings which enable adults to gain and/or upgrade their 
vocational skills. Since the program started, other cultural offerings have been added. Among them 
are weaving, sewing, leather craft, a^ native cooking. Emphasis is now being placed on G.E.D. 
classes. 

Twenty persons are currently enrolled and are taught by nine insti;uctors, all of whom are 
American lnd<ans. Of the latest completers, eighteen out of twenty two found jobs in woodworking 
and cabinet making and are very satisfied with the training they received. /\ 



AGRICULTUyRE TRAINING PROGRAM FOR SMALL 
INDEPENDENT NATIVE AMERICAN FARMERS 

Gila River Career Center 
. Sacaton, Arizor|a 

Contact Person: Mr. Pat Harrington 
(602) 836-2950 



This postsecondary and/or adult education prog>anr> is under the sponsorship of C^TA and 
F.H.A. . It Is intended to provide area farmers with the knowledge and skills they need to improve' 
their agricultural production. Offerings are in the ardas of agronomy, irrigation, soils, pest control, 
and record keeping, receivecf both in the classroom setting and on each student's farm. 

'f 

Tf^e staff consisKof two agriculture instructors and two Indian aides. They serve approxi- 
mately thirty persons, all of whom are Indians. , 

Meetings of the farmers are arranged periodically for their reaction to the training in terms' 
of the results they are'having. This information is vital to program evaluation. 
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BASIC EDUCATION AND MACHINE SHOP TRAINING 

Kickapoo Tribe of Oklahoma 

P.O. Box 58 
McCloud, Oklahoma M8b1 



Contact Person: Gary Davis 
(405) 964-2070 



Through the funds of the U.S. Office of Educjition, this program was developed to provide 
training in machine shop operation for Kickapoo Indians. Trainees are given help in locating jobs 
upon program completion. 

! 

Two native interpreters assist the Instructors in providing basic education for these non- 
English speaking adult students. This bilingual effort is one of the main emphases of the program. 

Of the thirteen students previously enrolled, three have been employed and two others are 
awaiting the arrival of machinery so they can begin work. This ypnture is one of the tribe's most 
successful. 



A BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL AND TECHf^lCAL 
INTENSIVE STUDY TRAINING PROGRAM 

>. Kuskokwin Community College 

Vocational Education 

P.O. Box 368 
Bethal, Alaska 9955^ 

Contact Person. Nicholas Haiducek, Program Director 
(907) 543 2621 



fufdlnq for this program is provided by Title VII of the Indian Education Act. Its overriding 
qoaU^o enable Eskimo Indians who live in the area Served by the college to remain in their villages 
aipreceive special bilingual/bicultural training to become education teachar aides. This training 
saiisfies the requirements of the firs< two years of college, after which trainees can transfer to the 
fqfcr year institution to qualify as certified teachers for the State of Alaska and/or seek employ 
mint. ~ 

The main emphasis of the program is providing a person v\^h a beginning college education 
and an opportunity to be gainfully employed while pursuing teacher certification without having . 
to iQaye'home. One of the instructors is of Native American background. 

Evaluation is done thrQugh contracts made with an outside firm (not associated with thd pro- 
.grim). This activity is based on program guidelines. (Less informal evaluation is based oh numbers of 
completers who are placed and their performances. There is also high corT^niunity appreciation of 
the'possibilities arising out of tiTe program. 
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CAREER STUDIES PROGRAM AT THE COLLEGE OF GANADO 



The College of Ganado 
Ganado, Arizona 86505 

Contact Person; Betty M, Rasco, Director 
- (602) 7553442 



The Career Studies Program is CETA fundrnJ and is designed to train adults for specific skills 
which will help them meet the requirements for jobs offered on 6r off the reservation. Specific 
concerns focus on providiiig (1) general literacy, basic education, and job skills lea(;ling to em 
ployment, (2) enrichment experiences through general education, (3) opportunities for interaction 
of program students with college students, (4) incentives for students to assess their educational 
goals, and (5) opportunities for them to continue education. 

Most of ^^e materials used for instruction ar^; developed on-site by project staff, ten of whom 
are Native Americans. Input from the students pliiys a very important part in needs assessment for 
program planning. 

The program is evaluated both by the state and local (trHjal) authorities. Instruments are 
developed internally (by the Career Studies personnel) to dfeterniine student interest, acquisition of 
-skills taught, and the number of students finally receiving placement. 




CHICKASAW NATION OF OKLAHOMA PARAMEDICAL TRAINING PROGRAM 

Chickasaw Nation of Oklahoma 
P.O. Box 1548 
Ada, Oklahoma 74820 

<^ontact Persons: Overton Jani^reH^ogram Director and 
Kennedy Brown, DiVector of CETA 

(405) 436-2603 . • ' 

The program is part of the Economic Stimulus Program of the U.S. Department of Labor. 
The purposes of l;he program are to provide skill training to niove people into nursing careers and 
to prepare Indian students for jobs in the Indian Health Service. 

The training is provided at the high school level and is designed to prepare postsecondary and 
adult students with skills beyond that necessary for initial entrance into the career field. The 
program is based on information obtalped from an -intensive needs assessment. 

Currently^ fiteen students are enrolted. Of the twenty-four program completers„eighty percent 
have been placed in nurse's aid jobs and. some oi%e i-emainder are. in the LPN trafnirig. Skill 
achievenoent along with the placement record provide information for program evaluation. 
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CHOCTAW VOCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Missippippi Band of Choctaw Indians 
I ribal bducatiofi Depaf tmefit 
471 Fv(>r()r(>on Stroot ^ 
Phila(Jel()hia, Mississippi 39350 ^ 

Contact Person(s): Kenneth York or 
^ Maggie Wells ^ 

(601) 656 5813 

This l)ilingijal piogtarn, sponswjrmi by tho U.S. Office of Education, is designed to train ten 
Indian students each year for occupations in electricity, electronics, agriculture horticulture, and 
wood and metal trades. It also has small business management courses which t^in Indian students 
wishing to operate businesses in the cgmmunity* ' ^ 

Th(? program serves secofidary anci posisecoruiary studelfts. It integrates vocatiohal education 
into the broader concept of community development. As a ^>art of commufiity development, the 
program is training Choctaws to train others in their tribe in starting and operating small businesses. 
^A placement service is provided for stuctents. 

Cooperation with the local CETA program, the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and the Indian 
Health Service has been very helpful in establishing the program. There are no completers yet, but 
business is already looking to this program to satisfy many of its personnel needs. 



CLERK TYPIST PROGRAM^ 

^ Menominee Indian Tribe of Wisconsin 

Menominee Tribal Education 

• P.O. Box 397 
Keshena, Wisconsin 54135 

Contact Person: Virginia Nuske 
, "(/1 5) 799-3104 

The North Central Technical College of Wausau cooperates with the Menominee Indian Tribe 
to provide one year of postsecondary training to its students in clerk/typist occupations, (An 
account clerk program is scheduled to begin August 20, 1979.) Completers are assisted in finding 
jobs. Credits for this one year (on reservation) course can be used toward the asst)ciate degree at 
the college. \ • 

The program is funded jointly by federal and local (tribal) monies. Approximately ninety per- 
cent olf the students who have completed the course hfive found placement. Jhis Information is - 
used in determining the sugcess of (he program. 
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DISCOVER 

DESIGN FOR INDIAN STUDENTS "(^ROUGH COOPERATIVE 
OPPORTUNITIES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND RESEARCH 



Little Hoop Coinii^unity Colleye 
Fort Boithold College Center 
.Turtle Mountain Community College 
United Tribes Education Technical Cente, 



Contact Person; Clarke L. Marion 
Turtle Mouritain Community College 
Box 340 
Belcourt, North Dakota^ 58316 
(701) 477-5693 . ^ 

The purpose of this program is to establish localized, accredited, postsecondary instruction in 
vocatiorral education for utilization by Indian students. It is the outworking of a consortium of 
many educational agencies throughout the state who ha^ combined efforts to plan, coordinate, and 
provide vocational education to postsecondary students in North Dakota. 

The program is sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education under Pub. L. 94-482, the Educa- 
tion Amendments of 1976. Eighty percent of its instructors are Native American. 

Each of the agencies involved provides training in at least one of the following areas: business 
management, farm and ranch management, secretarial occupations, licensed practical nursing, photo 
lournalism, carpentry, electricity, plumbing, heating, ventilation and air conditioning, construction, 
and printing.Xomprehensive surveys of needs are done to determine course offerings. 

Evaluation of the program is done on the basis of the interest (or lack of it) shown by the 
students, their skill achievement, and job placement. 



ELECTRONICS TECHNICIAN TRAINING PROGRAM 

North Dakota State School of Science 
708 Dakota Avenue 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 58075 



Contact Person: John Larsen 
(701) 671-3802 

This vocational program trains em^iloyees of a private electronics company to upgrade skills 
.for their present occupations. The program is open to adult students employed by Turtle Mountain 
Corporation. Turtle Mountain Corporation is located adjacent to the reservation and is participating 
in this program to insure qualified workers for its production. 

CETA funds are used for tuition, supplies, and cost of instruction. Instruction is supplied by 
North Dakota State School of Science and is tailored to develop the employees competencies 
needed to perform their jobs. Evaluation is based upon the performance of trainees in relation to 
the objectives of the course. 
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"t SU PU NfcE GA, NU SA BE DA GUAKU" 
"YOU SHOW ME, I'LL LEARN" 

Yerington Paiute Ti^^e 
^ * 171 Cnmpboll Lano ■ 

Yerington, Nevada •4J9447 

Contact Person: James O. Bednark, Director ^ 
- (702) 463-3301 \ . 

The purpose of this program'is to train InUian adults in vocational skills and to assist the train- 
ees in finding jobs both in local private businesses and projected tribal enterprises. One of the key 
ideas in the developnient of the program is the integration of individual and tribal self -sufficiency as 
interdependent activities. This program, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, provides skill 
training in advanced welding, autt^ mechanics, and cultural arts (beading, basketry, and tanfling by 
hand). , ] 

Some early evidence of program success is found in the positive response of outside groups and 
individuals who have utilized the skills and marketed the goods developed during the program. The 
tribe is also considering the establishment of tribal enterprises that will rnake use of the trainees' ^ 
skills. The cooperation of the local community college has provided a counseling component in the 
form of interest and skill testing, development of job-seeking skills, and on-site job explorations in 
private businesses. ^ 



Indian 



Currently, there are fifteen students (five in each area) in the program. All five instructors are 
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FORESTRY TECHNOLOGY PROGRAM 

■ f 

Salish-Kootenai Community College 

P.O. Box 1020 . 
Ronan, Montana 59855 ^ 

Contact Person: Jerry Slater 
^ (406) 676-4650 > 

I his program leads to the associate's degree in forestry technology and is especially intended 
to tram Salish Kootenai tribal ijiembers for the management of tribal forests. Funding has been 
made possible through the Bureau of Indian Affairs. r 

A high percentage of the twenty-five (or morfe) persons who are served remain in tliffogram 
only to tak^ specially selected courses. Approximately twenty-five percent continue to program 
completion which requires a minimum pf four years since classes are scheduled only during the 
evening hours. Students are usually enHployed by th^ tribes in a CETA day program where they gain 
practical expecience relating to forestry technology. 

All graduates receive placement as forestry supervisors. The demand far outnumbers the 
supply. 
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FORT BELKNAP VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROJECT 

Fort Belknap Community Council 

Fort Belkr^ap AgtMicy a 
Box 249 r ^ 

Harlem, Moritana 59526 

♦ Contact Person: Clarena M. Werk 

(406) 353 2205 

This program, sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, awards a one year certificate of 
completion to those who corViplete postsecondary offerings. CoLfi;ses and workshops are given iri 
the areas of farm and rarich management, business management, animal husbandry, livestock pro ' 
duction,*and life coping skills. 

The sel^tion of occupational offerings was based on a comprehensive n6eds assessment. 
Counseling is also provide<f to aid students in their career planning and placement. 

During the project year, two external evaluations ure completed, one interim and one final 
evaluation. In additiof^to these, internal evaluations are done on a regular basis. These take into 
account student interest and job placement. 

Monthly reports are made to a seven member board which consists of Indian parenTs, edu- 
cators, and tribal council members. ■ 

There are ten students enrolled in agricultural occupations and ten ini3usiness. 



^" ^ THE GILA RIVER CAREER^ENTER NURSiH|HrO^^RAMS 

Gila River Ocireer Center 
Sacaton, Arizona 85247 

Contact Persons: Linda Honaker or 
' . Alice Gilliland 

(602) 836 2950 

< 

The purpose of this federally funded program is to provide an opportunity for* Native 
Americans involved in health occupations to upgrade themselves from Nurse's Aides to Licensed 
Practical Nurses (LPNs) or from LPNs to Registered Nurses (RNs). A major thrust of the program 
is to enable enrollees to pass the board examinations In conjunction with receiving the associate 
degree from Central Arizona Community College. Efforts to enroll aides in the professional nurs- 
ing program have been extremely successful. 

Courses are taught by two instructors who are both Native Americans. Instruments are 
developed internaMy for evaluating the program, Student interest, skill achievement, and the 
number of stuAents fjoding jobs are important measures of program Success. ^ 



THE GRAND PORTAGE SELF HELP HOUSING PROJECT 



Duluth Area Vocational School 
2101 Trinrty Road 
Dulutfi, Miniiosota 

Contact Person: Bill Meyers, Supervisor 
Special Needs 
(218) 722-2801 

The project is a cooperative effort between the Duiuth Area Vocational School and the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. Funding has been provided through the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and the State of Minnesota. The object of this project is to provide training for 
postsecondary and/or adult tribal people in the areas of basic carpentry and home remodeling, with 
the expectation that they wHI be able tg^buijd their own homes. 

The project employes three Native American instructors who also help completers find 
employment in local housing programs or in other related fields. Approximately sixty percent of 
the trainees are placed. Similar training programs exist on the Nett Lake, Millie-Lac, Found-du Lac, 
and Lake Vermillion reservations, 
i» 

Formal evaluation is conducted periodically by state evaluators. Evaluations of a less formal 
natur^are done by instructors on the basis of the reception of the program by the students and 
their performance in work situations. 



HANNAHVILLE INDIAN ACTION PROGRAM 

Hannahville Indian Community 
Route 1 
Wilson, Michigan 49896 

^ Contact Person: Roger D. L. Dault 

(906) 466-2611 ^ 

The purpose of this program is to train hianagers and workers to operate a tribally owned 
residential construction company. The program includes training in electricity, carpentry, masonry, 
plumbing, heating, and landscaping. 

Adults in the.program have three to four hogrs of on-the-job training per day constructing : 
three houses, two hours of related class, one hour of Indian language, and one hour or general edu- 
cation development. These trainees have also been involved in community emergency functions 
during fires and in rebuilding structures damaged as a result of these fires. 

There it one Native American instructor and thirteen students. All trainees will be able to work 
for the trit)al residential construction company as toon as it i| established. 
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HbAVY bQUIPMbNI MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 

P.O. Box 21 7 
Cass I ake, Minnesota 46633 

' Contact Person: MichaelJ. PoacOck 

(218) 335 2252 

This is a reservation based training program in cooperation vyith the Staples Minnesota Area 
Vocational Technical Institute. Its purposo is to train postsecondary students to maintain and 
operate heavy equipment and thus fill ijobs whigh are important to the development of the reserve 
tion. 

The effort is funded by ?tate and tribal monies. One Native American instructor is employed. 
Upon completion of the program, 100 percimt of the trainees find jobs in the area in which they 
are trained. 



HOPI TALENT S€ARCH PROGRAM 

The Hopi Tribe 
Education Department 

P.O. Box 301 
Oraibi, Arizona 86039 

Contact Person: Lorena Elmer 
(602) 734-2445 

« 

This program is iponspred by the Hopi Tribe and provides education referral services for Hopi 
Indians. The all Hopi staff provides information on opportunities for postsecondary study, career 
counseling, work study, and placement through CETA pr^rams. Counseling in the subject of life- 
living off the reservation is also an important emphasis of program. 

The staff of five are all Indians and serve approximately 300 students each year. Evaluation of 
the program i« beted upon the number of students who are admitted to postsecondary schools. 
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HORTICULTURE TRAINING PROGRAM 

f 

Cherokee Nation 

P.O. Box 948 - J 
TahlcHjUiih, Oklnf)oma 74464 

Contact Person: Bob Hathaway 
(918) 456 0671 



This IS a coordmaied effort between ifie Economic Stimulus Program, Job Corps, and the 
Cherokee Nation. Its purpose is fo pref)aru skilled employees to fill job openings in the rapidly ex 
panding horticulture industry. Training is provided in the areas of orchard and nursery management,- 
landscape design and installation, and greenhw^use management and maintenance. 

The training combines closely integrated classroom and work experiences. Studehts receive the 
, minimum hourly wage for a forty hour work week for the duration of the program. There are . 
twenty four students receiving training on the tribaUy owned and operated orchard, greenhouses, 
and nursery under three instructcrrs, two of who are of Cherokee decent. Planned evaluation will be 
on the basis of job placement and tribal business success. 



INDIAN ACTION PROGRAM 

The San Carlos Apache Tribe 

P.O. Box 1000 
San Carlos, Arizona 85550 ' 

Contact Person: Dr. Roland W. Williams 
(602) 475-2337 

- . « < 

The major goal of this program is to continue providing a. tribal based skills training and edu- 
cational program which will assist tribal members to nieet the manpower and skiHs needs identified 
on the San Carlos Apache Indian Reservation and in local off-reservation communities. The progcam 
provides training in plumbing, carpentry, painting/drywall, electrical, masonry, mechanics, small 
business ^manage(nent, heavy equipment operation, farm and ranch management, and urwon apprep^ 
^iceship plumbing. ^ 

These trainees receive a minimum of 400 hours of classroom work and approxinriately 1610 
hours of on-the-job training in a one year program of road building and land preparation, building 
trades, auto and heavy equipment maintenance, and small business enterprises. 

Tup instructors, eight of whom are Apache Indians, assist approxIrT^ately eighty students in 
this federally funded project. Evaluation is based upon the placement arid performance of students 
subsequent to training. 
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INDIAN AC HON I tAM 

Seminole Tribe of Florida, Inc. 
60/3 Stilling Road 
Hollywood, Florldn 330?4 

Contact Person: Jacob Oscoella 
(305)' 791 0920 

5 

The purpose of this federally funded program is to.train adifTt persons to become errjployable 
in skills that can be used on the reservatior\ i/i conimunity development projects. Three skill areas 
are taught: carpentry, plumbing, and electricar wiring. Emphasis is on practical application of skills. 
Presently, trainees are participating in the construction of a fire station and a clinic. 

Currently, twenty students are enrolled. Qn reservation jobs are becoming available to program 
completers in tribal departments such as residential maintenance and utilities. 

; Of the three instructors one is Indian. Program Evaluation is based on skill schievement. 



INDIAN ACTION TEAM 

Saginaw Chippewa Indian Tribe 

7070 E. Broadway 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 48858 

Contact Person: Gary Franks, Prograrp l^irector 
(Bl?) 772-5700. 



This program was developed to train adults to be employable in construction technology. The 
tribe provides the work projects for the trainees. The Bureau of Indian Affftirs/lndlah Technical 
Assistance Prqgram, funds thei>roject. Instruction is provided on-site by Middle Michigan Commu- 
nity College. ^ . 

A one-year certificate of completion and a two year associate of arts degree are offered to 
trainees in the f5rogram. Currently, there are thirteen trainees. None has yqt completed the pro- 
gram. 
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INSlHUIt l"OH NAUVfc AMfcHICAN UtVfcLOPMfcN) 



Truman College 
1 MB Wilson Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60640 

Contact l*or^on: Michael Lnnas 
(312) 878 1700 

This program will provide an assessment servicMor urban ifidian population in the Chicago 
area. ThQ program is sponsored by the llll||()is State/Depirtment of Education and Truman College. 
A needs assessment was conducted to identify th'o Indian populations in Chicago and determine 
indiviciual needs. 

The program will provide a thorough skills, abilities, and interest assessnient of each inVJividual 
and develop arcaroer plan. The career plan will be implemented in one of four vyays: \ 

1. Individuals needing basic education will be placed in appropriate programs in other 
agencies and reassessed on completion. 

2. Individuals with problems requiring spet:ial considerations si/ch as mental or physical 
handicaps will be referred to appropriate organizations for aid and/or vocational training. 

i . . ^ 

3. Individuals prossessing job skills will bq provided career counseling and placement. 

4 Individuals with the ability to participate in vocational education will be placed in appro 
priate programs<in the Chicago area. ^ 

Support for people in the various programs above will be accomplished through cooperation 
with CETA programs and work placement as part of the training, THe program will provide 
individual tutorial help to support the vocational training and cultural awareness. 

The program expects to serve 200 300 people with approximately 100 enrolled in vocational 
programs. 



KINGS Emporium 

Chinle High School 
P.O. Box 587 
Chinle^ Arizona 86503 

Contact Person: Don Haines 
602) 674 3481 

This program is a clerical and office education procedures simulation of the business office of 
a ten-department commercial enterprise. Its purpose is to demonstrate to students how learned 
skills can be applied in real situations. 

y The class is a two hour block with skills taught during the beginning of the school year and the 
sinriulation dUrIng the remainder of the school year. Students who have been placed following com- 
pletion of the program report that the simulation aided them iri becoming accustomed to work 
situations. This Information is vkal for the evaluation of the program. 

Fundirtg is provided by state government and other local sources. * ^ 

r 
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MblAL I-ABHICAIION AND SMALL BUSINjNsS MANAGEMENT 

Bismark Junior College 
IntensilitK/TfiJinihy Center 
Rjsmnrk, North Onkotn 585r>4 

Contact Persor): Gordon Dietrick, Director 
(701) 663 6532 

The North Dakota State Board of Vocational Education/local CETA programs, and the 
Standing Rf)ck Tribal Council have cooperated to provide this program through Bismarck Junior 
College Tht> f)urpo5e ii to develop a tril>iillY own(>d, managed, and operated metal fabricating bu&i 
ness on the Standing Rock Reservation. 

The program is dejigned to rtieet individual needs of five adult Sioux Indians who are develop- 
ing the^business. Instruction is providecJ on site as the need arises and is identified by these people. 
As the business develops, the following courses are provrded: welding, fabrication, assembly line 
setup, painting, inventory systems, cost accounting, marketing, and distribution, and methods of 
attra<;tir)g new business. 

The degree to which the business evolves, becomes established, and succeeds will show the 
degree to which skills have been acquired and internalized. Evaluation is based upon the degree 
to which a successful business is established. 
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NATIVE AMERICAN CAREER EDUCATION IN NATURAL RESOURCES 

Humboldt State University 
lOlcMahan House 80 x 
Areata, California 95521 

Contact Person: David Jackson, Program Director 
(707) 826-4994 
I . r ^ / 

f This state funded program is designed to provide postsecondary training with the view of plac- 
ing American Indians on reservatioins to manage federal trust natural resources. B.S. and M.S. 
degrees in Natural Resources are granted by the university. Jncluded among the specified areas for 
individual students a^e Park Management, Oceanography, Environmental Education, Environmental 
Engineering, Forestry, Fisheries, Watershed, Range, Resource Planning and Interpretation, and Wild 
life. 

In addition to two full-time and two part-time instructpr^the services of guest lecturers are 
utilized. Three of the instructors are Indian. During and upoftjcWnpletion of their traNnp, 8%)f ' 
the students who apply, receive jobs in the areas for which the^are trained. Records pf job place' 
ment and follow-up information on the performance of these^ikjdents provide th^*#aluation of the 
succefss of the program. | 
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•iHt NAVAJOMhNIAL HbALIM HHUJtCI 

Rou«h Hock School Board, Inc. 
Chin|o, Afi/ofia 86503 

Contact Person John Dick, Director 
(602) 728 3311 

The program calls for a select number of Navajo medicine men and/or women to teach a 
ceremony that they know to an apprentice? or trainee. Current||y, there are ten trainees in the 
progranK 

. The purposes of the protect are to train Navajos to t)ecome medicine men and women, who 
will then work with the community clinic on health problems affecting t^e community; and to 
insure the continuance of traditional Navajo medicine beremonies. 

The school for medicine nien and worrien is the only school of its kind in the United §tates 
and has been in operation sirice/1975. The progrart) has been in operation for three years and has 
receiveti an additional five year contract from the National Institute for Mental Health. 
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NETT LAKE CARPENTRY PROGRAM 

^ 

The Minnesota Chippewa Tribe 

P.O. Box 217 
Cass Lake, lyirnn^ota 56633 

• Contact Person: Michael J. Peacock 
(218) 335 2252 

This program is designed to train postsecondary persons for jobs in construction work on the 
reservation. The reservation based program is provided by the Staples, Minnesota Area Vocational 
Institute^ under one Indian instructor. 

Work experience is provided on houses and other buildings being constructed on the 
reservation. Upon completion of training, students cari become tribal employees. Scholarships, 
which include salaries, are provided by the tribe. 

Currently, there are ten students in the training programi Funding is provided by state and 
local sources. . ^ 
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OPEN ACCESS, SATELLITE EDUCATION SERVICES (OASES) 



American Indian Traming and Employment Program (CETA) 

334 S.W. 26<h 
OkUihoruii Citv, Okki(K)mu 73109 

Contact Person: BobGiago 

(405) 631 7649 * / 

■ % 

The goal of this program is to assist^ Oklahoma County Indian residents in becoming self 
sufficjont. The CETA funded program serv<»s approximately 300 adults per year. A statf of twenty 
two, all of whorTi are Indian, provide s<»rvk:oS whiclrinclude career counsolin^gtraining placement, 
and |ob placement. hV additior>, three traiiHf>g options ar^e offered, These are work experience, 
classroom training, and on the job training. The program also provides referral to other service 
agencies. 

Besides the responsibilities mentioned above, thp project has two unique aspects: (1) providing 
cultural sensitivity training for employers, and (2) offering secretarial courses which combine class 
roorTi experience on the college campus and at the' Indian Center. Evaluation of the program is built 
around the number of positive and nonpositrve terminations. 



A PERSONALIZED WHOLISTIG APPROACH PROGRAM 
FOR THE EXCEPTIONAL JUVfeNILE 

Citi/en Band Potawatomi Indians of Oklahoma ■ * 
Route 5, Box 151 
Shawnet), Oklahoma 74801 ' 

Contact Person:' Gayla Heckman, Counselor 
. ^ (405) 275 3121 

Xhis is a CETA sponsored, bilingual program for male Indians who have been adjudicated twice 
for crime. The purpose of the program is to assist juvenile delinquents to become self -sufficient and 
to function in society. 

'I 

This is an ailternative program to placement in a correctional institution. Oormitoris are 
provided^ an<;^ trained counselors work with the juveniles to determine what kjjM^s of education best 
suits their Indlyidual needs. Career exploration and awareness are emphasize^ and a plan is 
developed. Then appropriate vocational programs are selected, and work experience is arranged. 
Transportation is provided to nearby high schools'or vocational schools. Th^ staff also provides 
tutoring to supplement the education of these students. / 

" ' ^ V - 

The program will begin October 1, 1979 with an expected enrollment of twenty-five to thirty 
individuals. 
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FOSlSfcCONUAHV BILINGUAL VOCAHUNAL LDUCA I'lUW I'HOJLC 1 

I 

Little Wound School Board, Inc. 

Pine Ridqe Reservation / ' 
Kyle, South Dakota ^ 

V Contact Person. Stephen Langley, Director 

(605) 455 2461 ^ ^ 

The purpose of this project is to provide training for those tribal members selected by the 
school board to beiiorjrm supervisors in the construction of a new tribal headquarters building and 
V, high school. 

The objectives of this project are to (1) provide training to non-Jnglish speaking citrzens of 
Kyle wi their native language, Lakota; (2) provide a curriculum designed to prepare local people for 
ehiployment on the reservation; and (3) provide an opportunity for skilled local people to assist 

others in attaining econimic self sufficiency. 

• -J 

The project includes training in the uti>iMtion of hand and machine tools, the basic elements 
of working with concrete, the basic elembnts of frying, the basic principles of working witjj elec 
tricity, and finish carpentry. Local people with skills in the above areas are used as instructors and 
consultants. Training is also provided in mathematics, Engfish, and life skills. 

At the completion of their training, trainees are placed on jobs with contractors on the reserve 
tion. There have been twenty-three individuals thained by this project. Of five instructors, three are 
Indian. 

*» 

Funds are provided by the Bilingual Vocational Education Act. Evaluation is done on a 
contract basis with out outside firm. The number of trainees who remain in the program until com 
pletion and then find placement is a source of information for formal evaluation. 



RAMAH NAVAJO ADULT VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROJECT 

Ramah Navajo School Board, Inc. 
* P.O. Drawer F 

Pine Hill, New Mexico 98321 

Contact Person(s): Don Vmcenti or Jeff Kiely 

(505^ 783-5054 ■ 

This program is funded by the Vocational Education Act, Pub, L. 93-638 and provides train- 
ing to CETA sponsored adult students in x\^e ilreas of oonstructioatrades, office occupations, and 
vocational agriculture. It is reservation based and'uses the Navajo and English languages as a measure 
of sensitivity to the cultural differences of the participants. 

The objective of the program \i to enable trainees to acquire and improve skills. needed for em- 
ployment. All^of the 120 students and two of the three instructors are Indians. In addition, three 
Indian paraprofessiOnals are employed. The staff consists of an ^valuator who schedules exercises 
at intervals to evaluate achievements with Reference to the stated objectives covering the period. 

' Gooparation frdm the Community Action Committee, Local Chapter, and the Local Grazing 
Committee has aided the program in acquiring' occupational experieru^es for participants. There have 
been no completers to date. 
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bAN JUAN BILINGUAL VOCAI IONAL I RAINING PROGRAM 

San Juarl Centefr for Higher Education 
P.O. Box 363 
BlanHing, Utah 84511 

Contact Person: Jim Kindred 
^ Bilingual Vocational Director 

(801) 678 2370 or (801)678-2289 

This bilingual, posisocondary program is sponsored by the College of Eastern Utah! This is an 
interagency, countywide effort involving an advisory council representing twenty agencies to 
provide trainmg and job placement for residents of southern Utah. 

The purpose is to provide job-related training for teacher aides, licensed practical nurses, and 
secretaries. In addition, a one week Mining Orientation and Safety Program held to enable local 
residents to meet federal regulations before being employed in various energy related ocGupatmrTTr"" 
Teacher aides can receive if one year certificate or a two year Associate of Arts degree, They can be 
employed or transfer to a four year institution to receive a Bachelor's degree in teaching, Licensed 
Practical Nur'ses receive two years of training. To date, all of the LPN graduates have passed State 
Board Exams and all have been placed on jobs. jOfaduates of the secretarial training program earn a 
one-year certificate, which may include a class rWarning to type the Navajo language. These classes 
may then lead to a two year Associate of Arts degree. 

Currently, 129 students are enrolled in these programs. The Advisory Council examining the^ 
potential for expanding programs because the area has increasing job opportunities in energy-related 
occupations. The performance of students, both while in training and when employed, is the basis 
for program evaluation. 



ST. CROIX INDIAN ACTION PROGRAM 

St. Croix Tribal Council 
^ Star Route 

Webster, Wisconsin 54893 

Contact Person; Duane W. Taylor 

(715) 349-5442 - , 

This program began in 1976 with^unds from the U.S. Department of the Interior. The purpose 
of the program is to provide training for persons seeking employment in business management and 
the operation and maintenance of heavV equipment. Supplementary education/training is also pro- 
vided for participants in related areas such as welding, surveying, first aid, and general education 
development (GED). 

** *» ' 

Program completers have been successful in findmg employment with the assistance of the two 
Indian instructors. Sixty percent have found jobs in their areas of Specialization. At present, four- 
teen adult students are enrolled In the program, and there is a long list of those waiting to enroll. 
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" VOCATIONAL ADVISORY SERVICE 

■] 

9200 Flying Clopd Drive 
bdoi) Priar 10, Minnesota 5b343 , 

Contact Pei son: Simeon A. Bolamjor 
(012) 944 2222 

* 

This program is a statewide effort to assist niinbrity students with placement in postsecondary 
vocational schools and to complete their programs. It is sponsored by the Minnesota State Depart- 
ment* of Vocational Education. The progriim originated in 1973 by efforts supported by the 
AFLCIO. 

The specific services provided include presentation to high schbol groups; Title IV Indian 
Education programs, Indian agencies, Urban Indian CenterS, pjid other groups to inform students 
of the opportunities available. Assistance is given in locating f)rogramj, filling out applications^vtour- 
ing vocational schools, obtaining financial assistiuice, obtaining counseling during the prograri), 
placement in appropriate postsecondary vocational programs, and placement in Jobs. 

Approximately 200 students are being assisted, forty percent of whom are American Indians. 
The dropout rate ii being lowered, and Indian enrollment is increasing. One hundred percent of the 
completers of vocational education programs who were assisted by this service have been placed. 



VOCATIONAL EVALUATION AND EDUCATIGJN FQfl THE BEVERLY HANDICAPPED 

A Ichesay High School 
P.O. Box 190 
Whiteriver, Arizona ^85941 

Contact Person: Brian Patrick, Director * ^ - 

(602) 338-4361 ' 

The purpose of this program is to provide vocational education and job experience for 
secondary students with severe mental or physical handicaps. This is accomplished tf^rough the 
establishment of positive work ethnics, consumer awarenes?, and job survival skills. 

Jobs are located in the community, and a task analysis of each job is conducted. Entry level 
skills are identified, and students are then evaluated as to their ability to perform these jobs. Place- 
ment is arranged for students meeting the required standards. For those who need upgrading to ^ 
fintry level, help is provided. • 

Out of twenty-four students enrolled in the program during the first year, ninety-four percent 
were placed in part-time (work experience) jobs. Some of the employers requested students remain 
in their jobs full-time during the summer. Resources are provided by CETA and Johnson O'Malley 
funds. 
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WISCONSIN INUIANHEAD TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 



Wisconsin Indianhead VTAE District Office 

P.O. Box B 
Shpll l.ake, Wisconsin 54B71 



Contact Person; William Arbuckle 
Native American Liaison Specialist 
(715) 468 2815 



Thp purpose of thi^ program is to ^jrovide iissistance to Indian communities through (1) 
forming a Native Armor ipan advisory committee with representatives from the four reservations in 
the area Jind from one urban organization; (2) providing a staff position for a Native American to 
act as liaison between the Indianhead district and the Indian communities to improve the delivery 
of vocational education; (3) hiring a tribal leadership training specialist to provide- technical 
assistance and training for tribal managers; and (4) hiring a tribal financial management specialist 
to install a centralized accounting system for the irib^ 

The program se(ves adults by providing either on site training or enrollment in regular associate 
of arts degree programs at the Wisconsin Indianhead Technical Institute. One of the three instruc 
tors of the on site program is a Native American. Over 300 persons have been assisted either with 
individualized training for specific jobs or in groups. 

Other programs have been started using this program as a model. Evaluation is based upon the 
degree to which the objectives are met. 



The purpose of this program is to provide options for high school dropouts age sixteen to 
twenty one. These options are to return to public school to complete their high school education or 
to enter vocational training. The areas in which vocational training is offered are plumbing, painting, 
rOof maintenance, carpentry and waxing, electronics, and general maintenance. Very strorjg 
emphasis is placed upon classes in reading and mathematics and courses in preparation for the 
G.E.D. exam. 

^ 

Funding is provided by the CETA (Manpower Advisory Training). The staff consists of three 
crew leaders aad one assistant, all of whom are Native Americans. 

At present, sixty persons are enrolled and housed at the Gila River Career Center. An addi- 
tional twenty five students are to be enrolled in the nearfuture. 



YOUTH EMPLOYMENT TRAINING PROJECT (YETP) 



Gila River Career Center 
Sacaton, Arizona 85247 



Contact Person: Mr. Rich McQuillen 
(602) 836-2950 
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IN DEPTH EXAMINATION OF SEVEN EXEMPLARY PRipsGRAMS 

The purpose of the on site, in depth examinations of the sevpn exemplary programs was to 
obtain information which would be of use to thf)se interested m developmq vocational programs tor 
Indian populations. 

The in depth examinatioins were not official investicjativ^ evaluations of program performance 
or personnel. The willingness of program agencies, personnel, organizations, and tribes to voluntar 
ily share information is greatly appreciated. 

Descriptions of each of the seven programs are presented in the following forniat: contact 
information, purpose of program, program operation, funding, organizational chart, evaluation, 
future plans, and program documents. 

List of the Seven Exemplary Programs Examined 

1. Forest Technology Program ^/ 

« 

2. Vocational Advisory Service Program 

3. Metal Fabrication and Small Business Management Program 

4. Electronics Technician Training Program 

5. Bilingual Vocational Program ^ 

6. Vocational Preparation for the Handicapped Program 

7. Horticulture training Program ' ■ 



•i 
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PROGRAM 1 



Contact Information 



FOREST TECHNOLOGY 



Address: 



Forest Technology Program 
Salish Kootenai Cotnmuniiy College 
P.O. Box 1020' 
Ronan, Montana 



Telephone: 
Contact Person(s); 



(406) 676 4650 

Jerry Slater, President 
John Curry, Vocational Education Director 
Donn Richard Dale, Instructor 
Alice Oechsli, Student Services Officer 



Purpose of Program 

The program is designed to upgrade tribal employees' job skills, thereby assisting them to^ 
obtain higher positions of responsibility in local forest management. 

Program Operation 

The college is presently housed in an elementary school building. The forest service has made 
their equipment and facilities available for training purposes. Field trip activities in national, state, 
and tribal game, fisheries and forest reserves are included. 

The classes consist of three three-hour sessions each week on a quarterly basis. Credit is 
allowed for work experiencd gained in the forestry industry, subject to instructor evaluation. 
Courses may be challenged for credit through advance standing exMUs. The inservice training pro- 
gram of the forest service is available to participants. Copies of prBPim documents/materials are 

Funding *• 

The funding sources which have assisted in the establishment of this program are: (1) Voca- 
tional Education Act as amended (One Percent Set Aside), (^) Indian Education Act as amended 
(adult education), (3) Tribal Funds, and (4 ) State Vocational-Technical Matching Funds. ^ 
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The organizational chart delineates the administrative structure of the program. The tribal 
council of the Confederated Salish Kootenai Trihes has final approval or disapproval on matters 
which relate directly to or affecty^he forest technoloyy program. 



Confederated 
Saliflh Kootenai 
Tribal Council 



I 



Salish-Kootenai 
Community College 
Board 



Community 




College 




President 




\ 


College 




Vocational Education 




Director 
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I ViilUiltlOlt 



A four year conuintttuMit is tu(|uir(!d to coniplt'tc tho ptoijriini. Tin? uvaUiation is based on com 
pifttion and |ob placeniont or promotion. Thoso wlio luivo complotod are now supervisors, • 



The program is onyoitKj. Negotiations arc being can ied on witti four year institutions with 
tiope tfiat students completing tlie program wtll bo admitt(!d to four year forestry programs with 
full credits for their AA degree. The community college has a target date of June, 1980 for 
acquiring accreditation. I hen; aie f)lans to locate the coIIim^? in new facilities at tho tribal 
head(|uarters complex in Pablo, Montana 



Future Plans 



Documents Produced by the Program 



• Proposal ft)r For'e$t T echnician Caieei DovelopmeiU Piogian) 

• AgieemeiU With r\i»thead Community ColkHje 



• Tentative Curriculum for Forest Technican and Forestry Program 



I 
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PROPOSAL FOR FOnrST TrCMNICIAN 
CAHhhM OeVtLOPMhNI PM0(;HAM 



A frecjuenlly rep(Ml(?() c)U(;stiori is. Ccwi't sonu; or M of [Uv |()l)S prosently occupied by pro 
fossioiial Forest(Ms lu? IiIUmI with F orrsi rtu:linu:umsf"* CouUtiTt I orost TtHihnicidns do tlie job as 
well or ln?ttHr th^in \Uv profession. il Fon^stor ' Isri't U). If? ytvus on \\w job an adequate substitute 
for a foMTial education at «i 4 yi ar \ i)M'stiy C^)llri|r ' 

What IS th(» dif ItMLMicf l)OtwtMMi prnlessional I orestris and I ori?st 1 ^clinicians that yives tfie 
former superior )ob and career o()[)ortunitiesf^ Acknowled(]in(j tliat tliere are exceptions to the rule 
at both ends of the scale, ont? can still safely generalize in answeriruj this question. Professional 
Foresters typically have a strong academic l)ack()round. Th(»y can handle basic English cornposifiion 
v^ll enough to ef fei:iively coinrnunicati* orally and in wi iting. 1 ht?y ar(» able to write the necessary 
reports to carry on their work I (ley can critically rtM(f, coinprt^hend, and apply technical inforrna 
tion contained iri reports [pertaining to forest research aruf [)rograrn operations, and written material 
outlining estat)lished acfmimstrative procedures or changes therein. Furthermore, they have at least 
a fair ability with math and can handle the basic algebra ancMngonometric concepts pertaining to 
tlieir jobs. Foresters can coidicfently use statistical analysis, if 'it pertains to their duties. Most im 
portant, however, the [Professional Forester hasjnad training and experience, through his education, 
in harufling problems that don't have a ready answer or for which there is not a clearly defined set 
of instructions He acce[^ts the rt?s()onsil)ility for identifyiru) and resolving, sometirTies through con 
sultation with his supervisor, problems that tuH|uently cannot be (precisely anticipated in advance, 
rire Distri(ft Forest Office in charge, an excellent exani()le, takes the responsibility for following j 
tlX£OLrgh on such problems and makes sure they are resolved. Additionally, the professional Forester 
has a basic education in the sciences chemistry, physics, botany, soils, zoology, and economics. 
The Forester understands the relationship between fplarits and their environment through the study 
of silviculture. Furthormort*, his attitude towads his )ob might be described as a professional 
attitucfe. Typically, (iuring at least the first halt of his career, he believes he will eventually attain 
a [position (pf considerable responsilpility and higher jpay. I bis tends to motivate him to apply "extra 
effort" to his )ob to establish a good professional reputation to demonstrate his worthiness for 
future promotions. This, in large measure, together with something a little more difficult to define, 
call it personal goals, accoirnts for service beyond the call of duty or special effort that is not un 
coninion among professionals. 

Now what characterizes the Forest Technician? To Ipegin with, he does not have a strong aca- 
demic background. Although he rpiay have a high school cfiploma, he typically cannot communicate 
^ell in writing. He cannot read and comprehend corpiplex technical material. He does not have a 
working knowledge of math Ipeyond very elementary concepts. He lacks the background in science 
which comprises the professional Forester's education. He has not had the exp^ience of rigorous 
four years of. problem solving which the Forester gains in college. This, it may be^be argued, is per- 
haps the training which (fevelops self discipline and initiative in the Forester. The Technician does 
not necessarily understand ecology and silviculture. (After yeais of experience, he can acquire much 
of this but he doesn't necessarily do so.) Becairse of his academic weakness, he carinot handle the 
reports and administrative responsibilities adequately for even the first level of supervision. The 
most conspicuous trait of the Forest Technician, however, is thpt he does not expect to advance to 
a high level in his career. He suspects he will always be relegat^j to the more menial duties in forest 
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limitml inrlinalKui to nppiy rxttii irl lor i in tus joo m oniei uxiudltly lui luUiie piumulioiib. Hu 
doesn't sooni to think tu?'!! ()Pt nuicli ot a hnMk anyway, 

()Iwiou\Iy. nui .ill |iinl!".Mn!ij| f on'steMs ivWnA opiiniistK* denser ifxtion S(»t fortt) above. 
An<l tluMo an* ^ oifst 1 <'i lum lans wlio possess nwiuy .UPiluMrs Ihafmany piolossional Foroslors 
will nrvrr attain I lovx^'vn m ihc h)n(i mn. tins pu tiin* is a ttiiilv tU^cniatf^ n^flPCtic^fot tho avoran^? 
situation. Ami always, it srnn ilu^ f orrst 1 tH'tinu^ian's acadiMnic hackiji ound provtMits turn from per 
torniing on llu^ jol) to his mmI polcilliak 

In answtn to Ihr (nn^stion intioiluciru) ilns suhnu t, tlu* I oirst f*H:tini(:ian ytjntMally capnt)t 
ioplar<' pr{>tnssional f iMi^stris and piM form adrfjuatt'ly until h(^ mfots lt)i^ following criteria: 

I A<'L<.*pts irsponsihilily hw all piJj^'s ot hr. joh. I Ins rni:lud(*s ai'iM»()tin(j tin? r (?spor)sil)ilitY 
loi id(MUdyini| aiui lollowiiuj tlnoui)li, till ttir way, on piobltMns itHated to Ins duties. He 
must somotinu^s oi fxMhaps rvi?n fnM)iH><itly consult with his supervisor. But the Tech 
nician. liimstHI, should sci? that each stcjp is takiMi to thoroughly resolve problems relating 
to his assujnmiMU . I his includes all n^u)! ts, maps, conti actui al compliance, people prob 
liMns. accur».iCY ol his wor k. <Mc He cannot hM|ilinialely leave any part of this for his 
sufXMvisor to find iind <ilt(Mul to, 

'?. f ive. ten, or cvtMi twenty ycais on ttuf n)l> dot^s not compensate for a colleyu degree in 
F orestry, unli^ss tin* job expci itMit c is suppliMntMitcMl with a planned education and train 
ing pioqram for that individual which givi^s him the academic and technical-.training that 
lie has hcver reciMvtui anywheii? else. For instance, there are many Forest Technicians in 
tlu? Bureau wfio luivt^ scal^^jogs lt)r t(?n or hftiMMi years. They have dorie little else. They 
simply have not had the ti.iiniiu) or *nlucalu)n which wouUljleach them higher matf), 
enguuMMiruj piinciples, thjtiuled tulminisir ative prot i?dirres lor middle managers or ever) 
thi? l)asic riMding and yvriling skrils with whrch to learn riiariagement principles. It's un 
reasonal)le to expect a man in this srtualror) to possess the required management skills 
for a(fvancement to key positioris. It's also unrealistic to expect every person to have the 
potential or desire io acciuire t.hese skills. It must l)e pointecJ out, however, that Forest 
Te(*hnK*ians on tin? f lalluMd Reservation have had mori? diversified job experience, thari 
most Fechmcians on mp)sl timbered r(?ser vations. h) this they are a good step ahead of 
most Forest Fechnicians irifthe RuriMU. None the l(?ss. local Technicians still lack neces 
sary ()rere(iuisite training to permit their advar)cem(?nt to management positions. (This 
inclutles t)asic and tijclinical Forestry eifucation.) ♦ * 

» 

When the Forest Technician has tin* ability to adecjuately (1) conaplete all written reports/ 
includinc) maps arid teclinjcal analysis ol Fort?stry problems, (2) write personnel evalua 
tions. (3) identify training neinlj; of suhordinatt^s, then follow up by correcting, these 
deficiencies. (4) (jvaluatt? (}t?rsonnel ()erformance, (b) identify and evaluate other job re- 
. tared problems, tfien solve the prot)lems, (G) keep accurate written records of a wide 
variety of activitres ranging from t(K:hnical to administrative, he may be qualified to 
function at a middle management level. (Do not r(?ad into this that all Foresters possess 
these skills. They do not.) It's only fair to point out that undoubtedly there are Tech- 
nicians who do not se(?k advancement to such a de(jree that they move into supervisory 
positions. T hey like thtMi [ohs but (Jo not want to l)e burdened by supervisory or adminis- 
tratrve responsil)ilities. I lu?y do not want to be accountabK) for other people's actions. 
This is true of some professional FortJsters and certainly must apply to some Technicians, 
thrs IS not to be disparaged. It is a pe?rfectly valid attitude. However, one must acknowl- 
edge that the rate of pay increases directly proportionate to the degree of responsibility. 
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In i)l!u;t v\rLHvia. llu: fJuiaun vvIuj Juu^ Uwl vvaiU lo ljuuii:n tuiUuClt wiltl JCLll^ion [Udkiny 
f)i()l)U»nis. cidrTunistrdtive (liiti«»s. iuul poopio pfi)l)loins, nuist accept tho fact tluit he will 
not licivr cu:c(»ss to thr hi()li(?sl ()(ivin() |()l)s in this or any o\\uu ofcjaiii/atiofi. Tin* profes' 
sior>»il K(Vf»st<M IS inc hnod to Siiy, "If thry (F c>K»st T (M'hnic^ians) waht to qo aliead tliey 
i:aii lit) whdt I ihil I h(»y ( work ihtMi w^iy throiujh (a)IIc(|(» iUul sp(?fHf b or 6 tlu)usafuf 
tJolUirs ovtM (I *l Of S ytMi p»»i lutl to t)rt do iHlucation-to |)re|i<ire lof lh(Mr jol)." Ilial'sa 
ru)rro<il rdai lioo Boi, is iheri' t\ny oilu?i way the same imuI liJbult couUI be accoinphshml 
If) [)af t or (Mitirely thai rrsiilt l)(?io() to iwoduce local I nl)al nu?rnl)efs wim are truly (^uali 
fuMi to fill soiiK* or all of ilu» jobs [)rt?stMitly h(?kl hy pr i)f (jssioioal Foresters? ^ 

T l)e answVr to tins t)ut*stion t an l)r (»H[)r (»ss(Mi in r(»lativt»ly sinipl(M(M ms. I f you can create 
sonuMhiriif lot ally to stihsl itiili* for proli^ssional ir jinirn) as know it ami eliminate? tin? ecluoational 
arhl ttinnir)!) il(»f It uMicK^s (uU(mI alu)ve, 1 1 us o|)jtu'tive t an ht» at hu»v(Hi I rain(?(l technicians carv \ tie 
V(?k)p(?tl ami [)LK:ril in ctvlain key 4ai)sii ions in oui t)ri|iini/alion iUul receive suhsiantially hujtier 
salari(»s I hrt)utjli a i:ornl)ination t)f on tin? )ol) irainintj, h'nntiiru) (Mlucators onto the Reservation arul 
much initiative on the [)ar t of I r amines arul t)ui professional staff, it may l)e [lossihie to meet the.ed- 
uc<^tior> and trainirKj rp(|nir<MnMnts of tht* Civil Srrvicr Commission i^nd any resf)onsif)le administra ' 
tor pi t)[)t)siiu) this a[>[)rt>^it'h f t)llt)wini) is a itwiiativr ouilint? ft>i (»slah^ishin(j this kind of program. 

I . Itlijntily poUMiii.il t:arulitlalrs williiii) It) stutly anti alltMui classes on then own time to , 
t|Ui)lify ft)i cartMM tl(*v(»lo()meni . 1 hese* may t)r may not i)v ()(H)()le already employetl in the 
F t)restiy Brant:h. P(Mhcj[>s they t:ould \)v [)ai(l a token iao ft)r attending sucfi as $3.00 per 
hour toi t:lass linuv 

'J !(l(Mitify (jxactly wiMt the train|^i(j ne(?ds tii(\ I his sfioultf^involve tfie tducation and hm 
[)lt)ymrnt Assistance at:tivities (;i)»^?ntly t)p(?ratetl hy the Tiib(?. 

3, t.stahlish »! tuirnculum and set up a time schedule foi completion ( 1 2 years?). 

4, Ac(|oii(* (]ualifu^({ instructors, trairunt] facilities, ami materials. 

b (^t)inplete tf)e t:l.»sM()t)m iraininij ft>r at least the basic academic needs, fhe number of 
[)et)pU? sut t essfully e.otnpletimj llus will estal)lish the fieltl of potential Cxindidates for 
f)t)KsihU» atlvaneeinent to specifietl key positions. I heie should l)e a rnear^s of (fetermin 
int) perhaps through tostiruj which individuals do not need certain parts of the academic 
instr uction provided. ^^W(* will have to decide how we aie yoinc) to prov^(;fe on-the-job train- 
inq to these t-^amlidales if they are not currently Forestry employees. Perhaps we should 
try to [)la(:e thtvu all on the staff in at least seasonal jobs. 

G. Lv(Mitually wt* nuisi se'let:i tlie mtlividuiils to tMUei tt) final on the jol) phase for the spe 
cific position tt) he fill(ML 

7. Trainee works closrHy witfi Forester whose job he will assume. This will be the Forester's 
counterpart and here mucfi duplication will be seen. One season, 6 months or perhaps a' 
year witfrtiratiually decrt^asincj as8t)ciation with the Forester will be required to complete 
this final trainiiH). ' . 

8. Trcunee assumes full resf)onsihility for jt)l) at a correrf|)ondin() salary level or on career 
ladder salary increriiental basis. 

9. Replaced f)rofessional For(?sters will be assignetl ''other" duties. 
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I ulU>w»iU, .iic puuiliui J UL- .ouki .on...l<M l.lluuj wUh mu.iI.Im.I I nirM I rrluiu .t this 
prof>osal IS iniplonumtiHl 



Location 



Polsofi 
Polsof) 
Dixon 
Dixun 
Hot SpruMjs 



I iinbei SaU? Ullicer 
Forest OfficjiM 

TiniluM Sales Adniinistratoi 
Forest ()ffirt?r 
InviMitory Ap[iiais«Hs 8i 

AllotrniMit (>u»st»s 
I- in? Control OflictM 



Prosently Occiipiod 

I OMJStlM 

Forost(M 
F oroster 

(Vycaot) Forester 
F orester 
I oi ester 

I oresltM 



Recomrnendeil 



F or.es t 
Forest 
Forest 
Forest 
Forest 
Forest 



Techoinan 
Technician 
Technician 
Technician 
Technician 
Tectuiician 



Forest Technician 



The followirig points deserve ronsidelation: 

1 Ih.s p.oposal IS c.ti <.xct'IUMit way to set tl.e tiil)e up lor ttMnunation ot otlierwise make it 
-oasy for the feiietal ijovetninent to witlultaw tnoncy and services. For instance, each 

year we seem to 1)0 qettiiu) less federal money proportionate to our program needs. We 
presetifty do not luive ewucjh money to fill one vacant Forester position at Dixon. The 
Tribe typically takes up the slack by fillmcj siich positions with tribal employees. Con 
ceivably this couKI continue until the Tribe is carrying practically the entire program. If 
if we succeotl in trainincj technicians to fill most or aH of the forestry positions and the 
tube IS fuiulirui du-se tribal employees, it seems that it would be very easy for the 
federal ijo\/er ninent to lur'thrr withdraw from pai ticipation in the local forestry pro 
gram. 

2 It is unlikely that we will be able to ot)tain authorization for additional civil service 
positions. Because of this, the tribe will probably have to employ additional tech- 
nicians If we are to maintain acceptable prvduction levels. For instance, if a Forester in 

' charge of a disiiict is assigned th.»duty of training a Forest Technician to take over his 
lol) they will work very closely together. This counterpart system will mean that two 
people, the Forester and the trainee will spend considerable time together doing what the 
Forfester was formerly accomplishing alone. 'Jn certain instances, probably not every case, 
it seems there are two choices of we are td'implement this program. Either the tribe will 
have to (1) hire an atfditional man to perform the duti^^he trainee was formerly occu- 
pied with (this would not be true of tlie tiaineo was not previously a forestry employee, 
but was brought in from outside the current organization. However, this is not likely to 
be the situation), or (2) the tribe will have to settle for less production. Referring to the , 
chart showing positions presently occupied by Foresters which could realistically be 
turned over to trained technicians (when they are available), the Tribes might have to 
hire seven people* (six if we fill the vacjint position al Dixon with a technician) in order 
to accomplisli the statt.-d objective. 

3 The only way a proposal like this can work is to make positive plans for moving displaced 
Foresters into responsible, professioinal level jobs without jeopardizing their career 

' opportunities. We have an abundance of work we've never had the time or money to 
' " attend to which required the expertise of professionals. Tbese would include refinement 
of growth, inventory and site productivity information, silvicultural recomrilendations 
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aild iinijlLMncnLaliuiiul :iv:»LL:in:. jiuly^ib lccluuquci> wIumc Ihib :,liowt> pioinise i)t iiiiprov 
nig operations Oi effect, this is not a t)roposal to drop professional foresters. It's a 
suggestion to ctiange some of ttieir tlutios from production managers to duties wherein 
they function at n highor [)r<)fo55ional level engaged in scientific forest managerrtent 
activities, riiis iciissignment cunJ nornuil attrition of foi esters will maintain a balanced 
torestiy staff at this atjency, and Vujlie long run can lesult in a l)ettei forestiy job 
(btK:ause more work is getting accoiliplislied). 

The forestry brar'icti at the Colville Reservation is conducting a training program similar 
to this proposal. Ttiey have tiiredunstiuclors fron) the Spikane Cqpnmunity College to 
conduct the classroom sessions. Tney arc probably about a year afiead of us. We should 
take aifvantage of this to study tfieir program and learn from them. At least some of the 
local education people sl>ould visit tl>e ColvilU? project and talk with the staff and train 

eos involveil. > * 

t 

In summary, we piobably^can meet tlie ol)jective of improving career opportunities for 
Forest Techrjicians at a faster pace. However, it required cooperative efforts on the 
part of many, and allocation of tr ibal resources. This paper is not a detailed plan for 
effecting this proposal Many details fiave yet to be worked out. But the id^a may have 
potential if tfie council is interested. 
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Agreement with ' 
FLATHEAD VALLEY COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Kuli&poll, Montana 

ATTACHMENT A 
TRAINING OBJbCTIVtS FOREST TECHNICIAN TRAINING 

1. Upgrade )()b giKili'icatioir)s of the ForosrT&cH^nicians. 

?. Upqrado quality of forestry work performed on the Flathead Reservation. 

Detailed benefits we expect and desire from tins f)royran) include: 

1 . Increased job and career satisfaction for the Forst Technicians. 

2. Increased 'twtential to career growth and promotioii^ potential for Forest Technicians. 

3. Release of professional Foresters fron) "production" jobs that can be adequately handled by 
Technicians so the horesters can perform higher level jobs specifically reqoiring the quahfi 
cations of professionals. 
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FLATHEAD VALLEY COMMOnITY COLLEGE 
KnlispolL MontHMA 



January 30, 1974' 



A Proposal to Conduct an Educational Training Program on the Flathead Indian Reservatioh 

The Fl.|th«uul Valloy Ci)n)iiuiiiiiv CollcMje will ostahlish a Residence Center in Ronan, Montana, 
aiuJ will ifiitiatc and conduct a f orest Tecfinolcoy proyrain. This proaram was requested by the 
confederated Saiisf) and Kootenai Indian trihes tfirough their TribI Council at Dixon, Montana. 
The request is based on a study by the Indian Agency Forest Manager, Fred Malroy, which essen- 
tially recomiTiends a training progran^ to upgrade the tribal forestry employees to assist them in ad- 
vancing to higher positions of responsibility. (See Attachment A; Training Objectives-Forest 
Technician Training.) 

Flathead Valley Comnxinity College proposes to acconiplish these training objectives through 
the implementation of a program as follows; 



General Information and Agreements 

1. A professional full time resident Instructor Coordinator will be employed by the college 
to contiuct the teclinical training and selected general studies. 

2. The college staff and faculty will be utilized to present basic liberal arts general education 
courses as may l)e included to support the technical program. 

3 Qualified resource persons otfier than full x-\me staff and faculty will be engaged period- 
ically as specialists to present specific elemerrts of the program. ^ 

4. The program will be forty-eight weeks in lertgth consisting of up to 297 hours of formal 
(classroom) group instruction and approximately 1150 hours of individuafized instruction 
and group seminars, Art unest'imAted amount of time will be utilized by the Instructor- 
Coordinator reviewing, during the summer months, the individual student's work experi- 
ence in the field. The time estimated above is based on an academic (fiscal year) basis. 
The prorated time for the balance of this fiscal year approximates 190 and 400 hours 
respectively. 

Group classes will be scheduled for three hours each evening for three days per week. 
Individualized instruction and small group seminars will be held.on one additional night 
during the week. 

Winter Quarter ■ January 29 - April 12, 1974 
Spring Quarter - April 15 - June 28,1974 



r 
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will consist of ^ribal rnonibors who are umployed by the tribes or the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs on the tlatliead /Reservation wlio are engaged in the forestry field or forestry 
related fields Selection of students will l)e a function of the Tribal Council or one of the 
tril)dl coniinittifes di»SKjnated 

G. I he liibdl Council oi ils designate is encourayod lo allow prospective tribal member 
students to attiMul tlu? yenei.il education or studies courses who are not engaged in 
forestry or related fields. 

7. Prograni changes or alterations deeniecJ necessary may be made by mutual agreement 
l)t?tween the par lies c()ri/:or»)t!d. 

Course Information 

1 It IS recognized that the prospective students represent a broad spectrum of (1) 
educational l)ack()round aohievenient, (2) work experience, (3) job responsibility, 
(4) pay scale, (b) age, ami (6) other vanatioins. It is apparent that a standard course of 
instruction would be out of the (juestion for this particular group of students. Basically 
a considerable ainoum of individualized instruction will be necessary and is therefore 
included in the tecrinical phase of the |)rogram. 

4 

2. With the above ir) mind, it will l)e difficult to follow a regular or structured type of 
(juarter sessions. Therefore, a niore practical pohcy of crediting a person for his aca 
dernic actuevemerUs is in order. 

3. A regular college schedule by (quarters will be initiated and maintained for those stu- 
dents who progress adequately. Those who proceed more slowly will be allowed to 
continue at their own rate and will be credited for the work completed when so done. 
Likewise, the more advanced students will be allowed to proceed faster, thus achieving 
credit at an earlier time. 

4. ConH)letion of all ttie courses offered in this Forest Technology program will lead to arn 
Associate of Applied Science Degree. Some fifteen to eighteen credit hours of general 
education will be included as elective, which will be transferable to other Colleges and 
universities. Students other than forestry and forestry related folks might well take these 
offerings. 

5. Each student's work experier^ce and education background will be evaluated in reference 
to crediting him with accomplishment toward the degree above. Students have the option 
of the "Course Challenge" procedure should they quality. 

6. The curriculum for forest technology as outlined in the college catalog will be followed 
generally. Adjustments will l)e made where necessary to meet the needs of the individual 
students, keeping in nriiru) the training objectives. AttacFim^nt "B" from the Forestry 
Department illustrates the curriculurri [)oint in question. A summer work experience of 
some four credits and to be listed as "applied field problems" will be added to the cur- 
riculum point in question. This part of the student's field activity will be observed, in 
part, reviewed and recorded by the Instructor-Coordinator to include conferences with 
the student's immediate supervisor. 
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Upon aali:»(aclui V lAjjupluUuii ot iho p* opobUii ouiMculuih dud db nitiy be luoditttKl, llie 
student should be (jualified, at the civil service minimum entry level as Technical 
Assistant Forestry Technician GS 4. This might well be GS 5 if the student has accumu 
latod suffirif^nt twhniccil (s|n?cialisted) work oxporicnco. 

It IS HntK:i|)<ued, M \hv moment, that on an average student basis, it will take about four 
to four and one tialt years to complete the basic Forest Technology curriculum. 



TENTATIVE CURRICULUM FOR FOREST TECHNICIAN FORESTRY EDUCATION 



r ()IU)\A/)f)(j are courses tjkrn Iroin tf)o currtM)t FVCC catalog which may meet formal training 
English 

tnghsh bl, b2, b3 leclinical Communications 
Eriylish 10 English Review 
English 12 Readiny^lm[)rovon)Gnt 

Math 

Math b1, 52 Tecfinical Math 
Biology 

Biology 71, 72 Forest Botany (Do not need complete tree and shrub identification) 
Forestry 

Forestry 50 Silvicultural Practices (may need an advanced silviculture course) 
Forestry 60 For(»st Protection Less em[)hasis on fire control and more on forest pests 

(i.e., insects and disease) 
Forestry 51 - Drafting and Mapping, Forestry 
Forestry 70 - Photo Interpretation 
Forestry 71 & 72 Advanced Mensuration 
Forestry 75 - Forest Economics 
Forestry 85 Personnel Management 

Other ' 

Contemporary Indian Problems 
Business Administration 53 

Seminar - Designed similarly to BA 90 but modified to reflect forestry problems, communica 

tions, inc. 
Selections from Human Services 
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Additional Coune Work Suau^^stions (li<»/ii I DK^siry Divismn) 

1. Supervision (basic, intermediate, advanced) 

2. Human relations for managers 
3 Problem solvin() 

4. Woik plannuu) iind scheduluui 

5. Forest administration 

6. Logging road location 

7. Logging Methods 

Job Skills 



We want our technicians to possess adetiuates^kills to perform the following kinds of duties: 

1 . Log scaling - Oh the job training 

2. Timber marking - On the-job training but should have thorough cohiprehension of silvi- 
cultural concepts and logging methods. 

3. Timber sa^e adrDinistration; 

a. Inspect logging operations to maintain contractural compliance re: slash disposal, 
utilization, damage to residual stand and excessive soil disturi)ance 

b. Sale administration requires use of human relations skills, persuasion skills, close 
communication, and 

c. Incumbent must keep written and map records of many facets of the logging opera^ 
tion, make numerous contacts with logging pontractors and coworkers and provide, 
on a regular basis to his supervisor; situati^ reports, logging plans, stumpage pay- 
ment records ' ^ 

4. Supervise up to 25 men on fire suppression assignments. 

5. Supervise precommercial thinnings, ^forestation projects and other intensive forest 
management practices- must fill active role in planning such projects. 

6. Timber cruising log^rading appraisals -must understand cruise design and statistical 
analysis (basic. concepts). 

7. Must supervise up to four men on a permanent basis. This includes evaluation of subordi- 
nates woi-k, identifying training needs and conducting training as necetsary, pl.anning upd 
scheduling work assignments, and taking appropriate corrective action with problerTi 
employees. 

8. Relocate section lines and property lines-should know how a section is subdfvided. On 
the job the employee usually does his surveying with a hand compass and pacing and/or 
chaining. Occasionally uses a staff compass. Frequently uses abney level or clinometer. 
Never uses a transit. 

9. Should understand basic application of statistical analysis to forestry problems. 

10. Identifies forest insect and cfisease problems and reports to appropriate section for forniat 
study. Should understand life cycle and standard prescriptions for typical local problems. 
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\\. bupervison and more supervison should be able to plan any layoul woik and eshiudie 
correctly men, time, and equipment required. No classroom study will instill this ability 
• but the trainee must have the imagination, problem solvir\g ability, and initiative to 

quickly acc^uirr tins knowletlge. 

12 Must write technical reports (usually memorandum reports) on many and various forest 
problems and people problems and make recommendations for resolving such problems. 

13. Must be able to read, comprehend, and apply timber sale contracts. 



SOURCE horestry Department 
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PROGRAM 2 



VOCATIONAL ADVISORY SERVICE PROGRAM 



Cont^t Information " vj| 

Address: Minnesota Department of Education 

Divison of Vocational Technical Education 
Recriiitment Advisory Proqram 
4 Room 514 

Capital Square 

St. Paul, Minnesota 55101 

Telephone: (612) 296 5707 

Contact Person(s): Hal Birkland - Manager of Special Needs Program 

Jerry Guevara - State Supervisor of Program. 



Purpose of Program 

The purpose of this program is to provide minority advisors at the local AVTI's who will 
actively recruit, provide advisory and referral services, and act as an advocate when necessary. 



Program Operation 

The adnunistration of the statewide minority advisory program is assigned to the special 
needs office of the Division of Vocational Technical Education. The state supervisor works with 
AVTI's which have a total of seventeen advisors including six Native American advisors. 

Each advisor is located with a local AVTI with the responsibility of advising and assisting the 
minority students attending that institution. The recruitment efforts of the advisor are done 
through presentations at high schools, community organizations (Indian Centers, Alcoholics 
Anonymous, etc), and through referrals received from other agencies. The advisor assists the poten- 
tial student in identifying a vocation of interest, locating an appropriate training program, and en 
rolling in the program. The advisors maintain regular contact with students as they progess in their 
training. A crisis fund is available which allows a student to receive an emergency grant or lolln up 
to $50.00 when needed. 

Funding ' ^ ' 

The advisors are employees of the AVTI to which they are assigned and as such report directly 
to the AVTI. The program funding is provided by the state vocational-tedhnical education agency. 
The AVTI's provide facilities, but are reimbursed for the advisors' salary. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 



The chart diagram sliows Uie basic organi/ational structure of t»ie program. 
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Evaluation 

Evaluation i$ based on the number of minority members recruited, who complete and are 
placed at a |ob. In 197b. only 160 minority members were enrolled in vocational programs; by 
1977. tfio nuinbtM iiicreasetl to 2500. The incroaso in onrollmont was largely duo to tho program 
efforts. 

Future Plans 

^ The program is on a continuing bdSis. 
Summary 

The program has been in operation long engough that the advisor's activities «nd responsi- 
bilities have fairly well stabilized. A concern over transportation for participants and public aware 
ness of vocational programs was expressed by the advisors. Hopefully, these problem areas can be 
addressed in future plans. 

The program's efforts have particularly been effective in reaching out to the urban minority 
population.^- • 



Documents Produced by the Program 

• Monthly Statistical Report 

• Position Description Form 
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MONIHl Y STATISTICAL RfPORT 



ARFA VOCATIONAL TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
MqfJTHLY REPORT 



1 . Summary of studenV^proiiments 

1. Total 

2. Minority 



A. 
B. 

C 

D. 

E. 



Hispanic 

American Indian/Alaskan 
Black/not Hispanic 
Asian/Pacific Islander 
White/not Hispanic 



II. Summary of student withdrawals 

1 . Referred to another school 

2. Transferred to another school 

3. Complete withdrawals from school 

4. Went to work 



In order to assure conformance with state data privacy act and federal privacV' right of par^ntl^ar^d 
students act, submit as requested. " >i 



/ 

A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 



INSTITUTE 



PROGRAM / 



REASON FOR WITHDRAWAL 
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Ill MiXrntion 

1 . Summary of minori/y studentt enrolled each moth. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 



INSTITiil/ 


PROGRAM 


SUPPORT 
YES 


SFRVICF 
NO 

• 
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IV. Emergency Fund Expenditures 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

to. 



INSTITUTE 


PROGRAM 


REASON 


LOAN GRANT 
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GrAduation and Placemeni 



1 . Sunviiai V of rninoi itv students 
A Graduated 
B_ Placement 



A. 
B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

H. 

I. 

J. 



INSTITUTE 


PROGRAM 


4 

r LAUtivIt IN 1 y 


FOLLOW-UP 
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I. Please submit comments and/or suggestions that should be brought to^^e State Department's 
attention: 
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NAME OF tMPLOYtt 

Vocational Education Advisor 



POSITION TITLE 
DEPARTMENT; . 



EMPLOYEE'S SIGNATURE . 
SUPERVISOR'S SIGNATURE 



POSITION DESCRIPTION FORM 

POSITION CONTROL NUMBER: 

CLASSIFICATION TITLE 

PREPARED BY: 

' DATE: _____ 

DATE: , . ' . 



EMPLOYEE'S ANNIVERSARY DATE: 
'tT*^ 



PREVIOUS INtUMBElSlT: 



POSn ION PURPOSE : To actively recruit, entice and stimulate the interest, fnlnority rnembmin Vocational Education programs. 



REPORTABILITY AND DJMENSIO'NS: Report to: 1. Director of Arefl Vocational Concerns that cannot be 

Technical Institute whfere housed resolved at a local level 

Shall be immediately for 
2. State Su^^ervisor, Vocational warded to the state super 

Advisory Services visor. 

Principal Clientele: Minority individuals, meanrng non-anglo ethnic groups such as 

Asian, Black, Latino, and Native Americans 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSIBILITIES: 

1 , To acquaint minority students and minority 
eommunities with vocational education* 
program's availability within the area 
vocational technical institutes and advise 
minority individuals on the procedures neces 
sary to enroll in a vocational program. 



1 



AUTHORITIES: 

'1. ' To totally familiarize the minority students with the followifig: 
(a) the skills offered with each program, 

ib) the facilities of eaeh institute, i.e., school policy, structure of 
program and the responsibiliites expected of the student 

(c) orientation of student to extra curriculum student activities 

(d) to notify students and othv individual or agencies involved 
on the action taken by the AVTI on the school application. 
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NAME OF EMPLOYEE 



POSITION DESCRIPTION FORM 

EMPLOYEE I D. NUMBER 



AUTHORITIES (continued) 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSIBILITIES (continued) 

-2. To advise students about financial aid resources 2. 
and provide written information pertaining to 
funding agencies while also advising minority 
students on the procedures necessary to acquire 
the financial assistance. 



3. Assist the state supervisor in maintaining records 3. 
for the vocational education advisory services. ^ 
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To contact, meet and confer with local service agencies and 
other funding sources in^ identifying assistance for minority 
students, in order to assist the student any way to be success 
ful in Vpcational education. 

To assist student and area vocational-technical institutes with 
preparation and process of financial applications. 

Follow up on the proper use of the scholarship grants in the 
area vocational-technical institute system. ^ 

Submit to the area vocational technical institute hnd state 
supervisor a monthly statistical report that will include the 
following area of concern: 

(a) Student enrollment 

(b) Student withdrawals according to the following: 

1. Student Enrollment 

2. Student withdrawals according to the following: 

A. Referred to another school 

B. Transferred to another school 

C. Complete withdrawal from school 

D. Tntnijfti^ed to support services 

3. Community^ visits (contacts) 

4. Crisis fund txpenditure 

5. industry contacts 

6. ^ Program operations 
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NAME OF EMPLOYEE 



POSITION DESCRIPTION FORM 

EMPLOYEE LD. NUMBER 



PRINCIPAL RESPONSIBILITIES (continued) 



AUTHORITIES (continued) 



To render equitable distribution of vocational 
services, minority individuals, groups and agencies 
must be identified to the area vocational-technical 
institute. 



To assist the area vocational technical institute 
in the retention of minority students. 



Assist the minority student in the area vocational- 
technical institute by facilitating support services 
as needed. 



(a) To visit local minority communities, groups and agencies 
identifying potential students and community resources 
within the minority communities. 

(b) Attend local, state and/or national meetings to become more 
knowledgable of methods, systems, etc. that may provide 
greater minority student retention within the AVTI system. 

(c) Arrange in-service training with state supervisor, in conjunc 
tion with local supervisor. The training shall include field 
experience, classrodm experience, conference and seminars. 

Minitor the attendance and progress of the minority student 
within the vocational training program, and act as liaison between 
student and school community. 

Refer minority students to support services for assessment of basic 
skills. ^ 



7. Assist the minority student in the area vocational 
technical institute by advising the employer, place- 
ment officer, instructors on employment 
opportunities. 



Contact, meet and establish good working rapport with industry, 
government and any other sources on possible employment oppor- 
tunities for minority students. 
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Program 3 



METAL FABRICATION AND SMALL BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 



Contact Information 

Address Metal Fabrication and Small Business Management 
Intensified Training Center 
BismaAck, North Dakota 585b4 

Telephone: (7Q1) 663 6532 

Contact Person(s): Gordon Dietrick, Program Director 

Bill Rosenberg, State Board of Vocational Training, 
U01) 224 2287 



Purpose of Program 

The purpose is to provide training for Sioux tribal members that enables them to manage and 
operate a tribally owned business. 



Program Operation 

The results of a needs assessment by a nonprofit organization led the Inyan Wakagapi Cor- 
poration to establish the program. The business is located in the Cannon Ball Community on the 
Standing Rock Sioux reservation. Training is carried out in the present business facilities, a con 
verted gymnasium. 

The product of the tribe's business. Cannon Ball Industries, is a tubular trash can rack> Train- 
ing assistance frym the North Dakota State Board of Vocational Training and the Intensified 
Training Center of Bismarck Junior College (BJC) was obtained. The participants were members 
of the Sioux Tribe living in the Cannon Ball Community. 

Essentially, the establishment of the business and Jraining was concurrent. The training was 
flexible and based on need. The instructors used the discovery method. The areas of concentration 
were production and management;. The hands-on and practical application aspecf was emphasized 
since the skills developed were used daily. The content of the two areas of concentration was as 
follows: 



1. Production 

(a) Welding .. ' 

(b) Fabrication 

jc) Assembly line setup 

(d) Painting 
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Manayement 



/ 

(a) Inv^tory 

(b) Cost accountinq 

(c) Marketinq/distr ihution 

(d) Methods of attracting now husinpss 

The intensified training center of BJC provided the above training and technical assistance in 
establishing an operational production line assembly process. Experienced welding and management 
instructors from BJC provided the instruction. The Stat? Board of Vocational Training provided 
equipment and training materials support. 

Funding X* 

The funding sources of this program wore CETA and the Economic, Development Assistance 

Act. 



Evaluation 

The evaluation basis was on eventual success or failure of the business venture. 



Future Plans 

The program has been completed. The business has since experienced a slump in trash can rack 
orders and has curtailed production. They have begun production of metal stock gates. Trash can 
rack production will commence when orders pick up. 

Documents Produced by the Program 
• None included 

-I 
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ORGANfZA I lONAL CHAR I 



Inyan Wakagapi* 
Corporation 



North Dakota State 
Board of Vocational 

Training 
(Manpower Diviiion) 



Bismarck Junior Colleoe 
(Intensified Training 
Center) 



Program Director 



* See this section, page 186, for corporation organizational chart. 
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^ Program 4 ^ 



' ELECTRONICS TECHNICIAN TRAINING 



Contact Information 

Address Turtle Mountain fclectronics Technician Training Program 

North Dakota State School of Sciences 
708 Dakota Avenue 
Wahpeton, North Dakota 58075 

Telephone: (701) 671 3802 

Contact Person(s): John Larsen, Program Director 

Donald N. Rosely, Instructor 

Bill Rosenberg, North Dakota State Board of ^ 

Vocational Training, (701) 224 2287 
John Miller, Turtle Mountain Corporation 

(^612) 636 5527 ^ 



Purpose of Program 

The purpose was to provide training to the employees of a private electronic corporation 
which would upgrade thfBiry^kills for present occupations. 

s 

Program Operation 

The training took place in the electronics corporation's plant facilities. The plant is located 
in an industrial park on the Turtle Mountain Indian Reservation in North Dakota. The industrial 
park is a means by which they hope to attratt industry to the area thereby providing jobs and 
ecoTiomic growth for the tribe and area. 

The existing electronics corporation expanded production and this required additional 
workers. The tribe assisted the corporation in acquiring the additional workforce by referring tribal 
members who were unemployed to the state employment office. The appHcats were screened by 
thtj state employment office's job service division. Those applicants chosen for employment Were 
the participants of the program. 

The N^l^ Dakota State Board of Vocatip^al Training's manpower division administered the 
effort. The North Dakota State School of S«d£nce's Continuing Education Division provided the 
training content and the required electroniqp measuring instruments. They also provided the in- 
structor. The corporation furnished specific electronic components, printed circuit boards, wiring 
harnesr, etc. that were assdciated with the trainees' present, occupation. The State School of 
Sciences and corporation personnel met and planned the program content to insure that the train- 
ing outcohie would improve the employees' job performance and production. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 



Tribal 
Input 



North Dakota 
Stata Board of 

Vocational 
^^Tralnlng 



Elactronic 
Corporation 
Input 



Manpdwar 

Division of 
Nortt) Dakota 
Board 



Nortt) Dakota 
Stata School 
of Sciencat 



Stata School's 
Continuing 
Education 
Division 



Program Director 



lev 



Fundiho 

The pKHjNiin was finultMl thiough North Dakota State Board's Manpo>Amr Division (CFTA 
funds) 



Evaluation 

Job related pertorrnance was Xhe key evaluation criteria. The instructor used ovaluatioin during 
the training. The plant manager, instructor, and state board personnel met twice a riionth to access 
training progress. In addition, tlio plant manacjer and the instructor met weekly to discuss class 
progress 

Future Plans ' 

The prograrti has been completed. Tlie growtli of the corporation and subsequent contracts 
may lead to additional training efforts, 

Docunfients Produced by the Program 
• None included. 




Program b 



HILINGUAL VOCATIONAL TRAINING 

? 

Contact Information 

Addross Bilingual Vocdtior^al I rainiru) Proiirarn 

San Juan CtMiter for HkjIum I ducation 
PO. Box 363 
Blanding, Utah 8451 1 

Telephone: (801) 678 23/0 

Contact Porson(s) Jiin Kindred, Program Director 

Bill Todacheenie, Stiiff MtMiibor 

Purpose of Program 

The program is designed to improve tlie en^ployment potential of adult Navajos who have 
limited English speaking experience. 



Program Operation 

Program facilities at community learning centers, are located at Blanding, Mexican Hat, 
Monte/uma Creek, ad Navajo Mountain, tlie latter three being on the Navajo reservation. The 
Blanding facility serves as tfie main administrative center for the program. 

At the present time, the bilingual vocational training effort has been concentrated in five areas: 
(1) mining, (2) building trades, (3) secretarial/clerk-typist, (4) teacher aides, and (5) licensed 
practical nursing The coursework is college accredited. Completion of required courseyvofk leads to 
an associate of arts degree (A A). 

Cooperation and communication with tribal authority is maintained with the Utah Navajo 
Development Council (UNDO and the main Navajo tribal agency at Window Rock, Arizona. The 
UNDC is the local tribal organization for the Navajo population in Utah. Most of the liaison is with 
UNDC. 

0 

During the enrollment process, the participants undergo testing and receive guidance ar]j|^ 
counseling in the areas of career choice and financial aid. The San Juan Center sponsors an inter- 
agency meeting every two weeks. This has maximized the use of community resources in terms of 
education, human, and financial services available to the participants. Some eighteen to twenty 
agency representatives attend the meetings. 

In addition to technical content, the bilingual prograrn includes an emphasis on job survival 
skills antiprevocatiorial courses which strengthe.n the participants' basic educational skills. A pro- 
gram document on page 170 provides additional background information. 
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Monthly inservico cultural c»warene»» tfainimi is provWed for staff/instructors. One mcmbet 
of the staff .» a local Navajo Indian. Hit function is th^t of an outreach worker. His identification 
and interacfion with the Navajo populdtion has f^ad significant impact on program succew. The pro 
gram dire<:tor is a hilingual/vocationaJ specialist. Volunteers in Service to America (VISI A) workers 
are us«i) ai supplemental mstiuctois. 

ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 



SiaiB Dep«rtfiiont 
of vocational 
Technical Education 



President 
San Juan Center for 
Higher Education 



I 



Program Director 




(Arm of Utah 
Eastern College) 



Funding 

The prograrti funding is tlvocigh CETA: Governor's 5% discretionary and the 15% set aside for 
bilingual education. Tribal monies are' not used; however, UNDC funds the community learning 
ceoJer facilities on the reservation. They also provide participant access to many of their existing 
support services. The state vo tech system has provided a mobile classroom (converted truck trailer) 
lor the mining training. 

I 

Evaluation 

The performance of 'students, both while in training and when employed, is the basis of pro 
gram evaluation. In addition, monthly and annual administrative reports are prepared to the fund- 
ing agency. Local physifcians attest to the success of the LPN course. 

170 
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Futur* Plant 

Plans art> tcy>continiie the program and increase tutorial assistance in basic skills development. 
Development of aJlditional bilingual vocational training will be in those employment areas which 
have existinq job opfiortunities 

Documants Producad by the Program <^ 

• Bilingual Vocational Education 
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BILINGUAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



ARLAOF CONCtNI HAI ION 
MINE TRAINirJG 

Orientation to Mininy Occupations 

First Aid and Safety | 

Open Wounds 

Closetl Woufuls 

Scalds and Burns,!' 7 

Control of Bleeding 

Artificial Respiration 

Physical Shock 

Fractures and Dislocations 

CPR 

Transportation 
Basic Mining Techniques 
Roof and Rib Control 
Why Roofs Fall 

How to Hold Up a Mountain Part I 

How to Hold Up a Mountain Part II 

Roof Control Plan 

^ Roof and Rib Inspection and Testing 

Preventing Roof Fall Acdidents 

Glossary of Mining Terms 

Mining Safety and' Health Administration 
Certification 

MSHA recertification 

Job Survival Skills 



HOW ACCOMPLISHED 
August 

Slide sound modules, Navajo and English 

Slide sound modules, Navajo and Enghsh 
available >Wftt> review question slide 
modules. 



7 slide sound modules, ESL versions 



40 hours of instruction and individual 
competency assessment 

8 hours of instruction and assessment 

40-60 hours of individualized instruction 
on getting and keeping a jog. Most modules 
have English and Navajo sound tracks. 
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AREA OF CONCENTRATION 

BUILDING 1 RADbS 

OruMitation to the BuiUliiK) Trados 

Basic Math for Carpenters 

JOB SURVIVAL SKILLS 

Job Decisions and Planning 

Workiny Conditions and Job Leads 

Personal Appearance 

Rescue and Application 

The Interviews 

Good Work Habits 

Payroll Deductions 

Money Management 

Cofisuiner Skills 

Insurance 

Consumer Credit 

Renting a Place to Live 

Time Management 



HOW ACCOMPLISHED 

September 1 1 

hilmstrip module m Navajo and br^glish 
with additional module in easy to under 
stand English. ^ 

40 hours of individualized instruction with 
modules designed specifically for carpen- 
ters. Available June in English, July in 
Navajo. 

May 1 

40-60 hours of individualized instruction on 
getting and keeping a job. Modules include; 

English and Navajo 

i English and Navajo 

English and Navajo 

English and Navajo 

English and Navajo 

English and Navajo 

English 

English 

English 

English and Navajo 
English 

English and Navajo 
English and Navajo 
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ARFA Of CONCF NTRATION 
SECRETARIAL/CLERK TYPIST 

Orientation to Business Occupations 

Job Survival Skills < 

Development Vocabulary (20 hours) 
Basic Math (30 tunjrs) 

Typing Navajo 

LINCENSED PRACTICAL NURSING 
Orientation to Nursing 

Techniques of Effective Study (30 hours) 
Developmental Vocabulary (20 hours) 

Basic Math (30 hours) 

Basic Life Sciences (50 hours) 

Job Survival Skills 

TEACHER AID TRAINING 

Orientation to Teaching Occupations 

Lower division teacher education 
courses 

Remedial Basic Skills Development 
English 
Math 

Study Skills 

1 



HOW ACCOMPLISHED 
July 5 

Filmstrip modules in Navajo and English-^ 
with additional modules available in easy 
to uruioistand English. 

40-60 hours of individualized instruction 
Most modules have Navajo sound tracks. 

Individualized courses offered prevocation- 
ally or concurrently with regular course 
work. Provided by the Learning Resource 
Center. 

An individualized typing course designed 
to provide secretaries with the ability to 
type Navajo, thereby enhancing their 
salaries. 



July 5 

2 filmstrip modules in Navajo and English 
with additional modules available in easy 
to understand English 

Individualized courses offered prevocation 
ally or concurrently with regular course 
work. Provided by the Learning Resource 
Center. 



40-60 hours of individualized instruction, 
most modules have Navajo sound tracks. 



Septerrlber 18 

Career Exploration materils available in 
easy to understand English. 

14 classes ha^ ^een individualized with 
competency based modules developed or 
purchased. 

Individualized courses offered prevocation- 
ally or concurrently with regular course 
work. Provided by thp Learning Resource 
Center. 
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Program 6 

VOCATIONAL PREPARATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



Contact Information 



Address: / 



Vocational Preparation tor tlie Handicapped Program 
Alchesay Hujli School 
Whiteriver, Arizona 85941 



Telephone. 



(602) 338 4361 



Contact Person(s): Brian Patrick, Program Director 

Joe Edmondson, Instructor 

Barbara Nelson, Head of Special Education District 



Pur(K)se of Program 

The program is designed to prepare the handicapped for employment in an occupation or a 
cluster of occupations which arecompatible with their ability. 



Program Operation 

The program is located on the White Mountain Apache Indian reservation. It is one of 
Alchesay High School's regular programs and is housed in the high school. Classroom/office and 
vocational shops are utilized. 

Parental permission is reijuired before student participation is allowed. Once in the program, 
the students' parents receive progress reports. Occasionally, the services of an interpreter, a local 
Apache Indian, are necessary and effective in this area of program activity. 

Diagnostic testing and vocational assessment are used to determine the extent and naure of the 
students' mental and/or physical handicap. Once this has been determined, an individual vocational 
education plan (IVEP) for each handicapped student is developed. Depending on the IVEP content, 
the individual's training may involve: (1) mainstream classes, (2) special education classes, (3) ther 
apy sessions (physical, psycliological or recreational), and (4) appropriate work experience. 

The work experience (local part-time employment) task requirements are coordinated with 
student performance ability. CETA and Johnson O'Malley funds are ujpd as incentive pay during 
this portion of the program. In some cases, incentive pay continues dufing the summer moriths. 
Some students are placed in the school's vocational shop? for work experience. Close communica- 
tion and cooperation is maintained with the responsible Employer or instructor during this phase of 



The administrative staff of the program consists of the project director and the school district's 
head of special education. The director has the major responsibility. Mainstream, special education, 
and vocational shop instructors possess or otherwise meet state certification requirements. 




trainmg. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL CHART 



Arizona Stat« 
Otpartmant of 
Education 



School District 



School Board 



Suparintandant 



Program Diractor 
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Funding 



The main funding sources of this program art? Pub. L. 04 482 and Pub. L. 94 142. The incen 
tive ()civ was nuMitiotuMi oijrIuM. Since tfie program is in a |)ubhc s<:hooL th(? tribal authority fias no 
offunijl cjpdcUy mvolviMiuMU, howovei, llujy tMuioisi^ cind sui)[)ort tfu» ()rograni. Tfiis is oxomplificMl 
by Ifieir coopeidtion in pioviding access to a mobile vocational assessment trailer wfiicfi is availal)le 
on a regularly sche(Juled tfiree week loan basis. In addition, the school board has ample tribal 
representation 



Sttrdent prtMjress is t^vtilurtied on a ntr>e week semester basis and each S|)rirM} a retest is a(Jmin»s- 
tered. Program evaluation and student follow up began during the summer of 1979. This was done 
by locating graiJuates aiuJ investigating their current job stability. 

Future Plans 

A new fiigh school is now under construction and wilLinclude improved and expanded 
facilities for the program. A stieltered workshop has been proposed by the White Mountain Apache 
Tribe. Ac(|uisition of more vocatioinal assessment materials is planned. 

Documents Produced by the Program 



Evaluation 



• Goals/Needs Statement/Program Goal Description 



• Vocational Preparation Classes. 
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GOAL/NEEDS STATEMENT/PROGRAM GOAL.DESCRIPTION 



GOAL 1.0 

To piovKlt? vocdtiofuil iiisttuciion whicli is (l.'si(jM.?*1 upon its compl(?tion to prepare individuals 
tor employnuMU in a special occupation or a cluster of cjosely related occupations in an occupa 
tional field, and which is especiallv i»id particularly i^uited to the needs of those enganed in or pre 
pariny to encjaqe in "jucli occupation or occupations. (4b CHT Part 104.bl2) 

Needs Statement 

Based upon current Bureau of IndiaP Affairs Labor Force statistics (April 5, 1«978) the total 
resident Indian population is H134. 900 (combined men and women) are either phYsically or 
mentally disabled, retired or instituiionali/ed. Hence, 31% of the total potential lai)or force, (16 
years and older, total 2816), is disabled mentally, physically, etc. So it is safe to say that a sizeable 
target population exists within this reser^/ation which could benefit by a vocational education pro 
gram. Another telling statistic is tliat 105 students are currently in college, or 1.2% of the total 
school age student population. The statistic seems to indicate that a majority of the high sdiool 
population is entering the local labor force rather than attending colleges or universities. (Refer K) 
Appendix A ) 

Vocational triaining for the physically ^nd mentally handicapped high school students (present 
target populatton), attending Alchesay High School need this program maintained. IVlaintenance of 
the program is necessary because of the anticipated numbers of mentally and physically handi 
capped students seeking aide in the future for orientation to the realm of the local world of work. 
Also, the local customs dictate that often a handicapped member be socially and, very importantly, 
vocationally alienated. Hence, the handicaf)ped student needs help in integrating into the labor 
force. The integration can take place when ^he student can be assessed in terms of vocational 
strengths and weaknesses (by VALPAR or PREP work samples), appropriate local job analysis for 
proper student work task mtiTlch, corTimunity support (salaries provided by CETA and the Johnson 
O'Malley Act), hands on experiences (t)y local employers), and constant instructional counseling 
and guidance. This vocational education and assessment program involved twenty-six students with 
one full time vocational ^valuator for FY -78 79. For FY-79 80 there has been scheduled forty 
nine participants. 

«k 

Program Goal Description 

Each of the mentally and physically handicapped students at Alchesay High School who have 
been assigned to the vocational assessment program can realize some benefit-through classroom as 
well as actual local work exf)erience. This vocational program is currently divided into tvyo levels 
of in class study. One level is geared to the vocational needs of the severely retarded which meets 
for one hour each day. The otfier level constitutes those students who have mental or physical dis- 
abilities but also participate in resource classes. By separating these groups, ^e instructional level 
can be set accordingly so that the student can be given a more individual izecf approach to he subjbct 
matter. 




I he class onenldliun poitiDii ot ihis proijram fias ami will contiruie lo cover such areas as the. 
tilhnqout ot af)j)lK:at lor^s laktMi horn local en>[>loyeis, awartrnessot local )obs and ontry levtrl cn 
tena with associated academic and ptiysical dei^iand^, tfu? budcjetintj of money (how lo deposit 
n>oney m thi' bank and kf^ep a record of witlulrawkilsl'^the necessity of a job, (tic>w to ijot^one and 
keep It), appropriate work b(»tiavior, consuaier education (liow to stiop by catalogue, etc.) as well 
as basic reading and rndth skills appropriate to the in class vocational task. 

yoi^AKmi\\ assessment fias l)een (currently provided by tlie VAUPAf^ work sample c()m[)onent 
system ifffovided by fhe NJ^vajo A[)ache Career Guidflnce Center in Holhrook). The work samples 
^re or\a loan b^sis usually three weeks ni duration. The school district has phinned to purhcase the 
PR HP, evaluation arRi assessn\eni sysLer\i so in tiyuse asses^nent can be a continuous process witiv 
out interruption as-is currently the suuatioti.^ 



Fach handicapped student is assessed in tbrVns of ma^urable attributes such as. physical tol 
erance, reading levels, fine aru^ grgss motor skills, ability to follow Simple to moderately difficult 
instruction, control of .frU^^i^aiiOn^vels, attentiveness to tasks, ability to work methodically and the 
ability to communicate witte o>JjJ>*jji^S'Well as the instructor. Tliose students who illust^te strengtlis 
or weaknesses ir\ these areasrcar^-iieV&^t^h^-*^ local work positions whicli the local yob analysis 

suggests most suTtab)*!'^TTie stud^^|Snengtlis. ^ ^ 

tcoruHjiiu support to ^H'H^'^^^'Sl^'^fe^ student's salary comes from CtTA and the 

Jbfifison O'Malley Act. Tl^^vsalary njjSf^^ wage $2.90/liour. This money provides 

tor the student both a positive iiH;er'ywt? for the world of work as well as a tangible which ties m 
with actual classroom activities (e,g(/ budgeting otij^oney, etc.). 

The actual wQrk'exf)erif?ncfe c'cin potentially draw upori such areas as tfie roadb department, 
local shopping center (whicW includes a thea^r, restaurant, motel, post office, bank, hardware store, 
clothing stored/and grocery store), saw mill, forostry service, trading posts, fish and game depart 
ment, recreational enterprises, construction corrij^aaies, school district, tribal operations and areas 
ot public health (a new solar powe||;d hospital is^sj^p to open which will greatly expand this work 

* Transportation for tluMJisabled^u«lents fias always be&n a {s^rob^na, However, this year a bus 
route has been dev^lot)ed by the school district for tliis program to ^jJ|^'[^niodate this need. The net 
effect IS that the student gets to work on time and'tlie areas wher€ et|S^|i6^/^Tlen^ exists are more 



accessible. 



4 c 

Monitoring and follow up^Tfe the two most crucial areas,of the prodrlff. Monitoring is a con- 
tinuous effor^t in th^ 1orm of couns|?li*\y which involves a crisis ir1teryenm)n between the disabled* 
student and his/her employer or te^dcher. Ttie most common problem that arises between teacher 
and student is absenteeism. Tlie metliQd by which this situatiorH is handled is through cog^tingency 
contracting whereby the student enters a signed a^eement^with the teacher stating tM he/she will 
not miss the class three consecutive days without an excilse or the resylt iSf a lost day of work for 
the student, the problems which^ arise bet\A/eeri the student and emptbyer usually involve adjust- 
ment to fellow erhpioyecs, safety regulations and proper behavior while on task. These situations 
are handled tfirough.counselmg with the participation of the ertiployer when deemed necessary. 

Follbw up arid evaluation of the program will be instituted in the summer of 1979 where by 
each student graduating from the program will be assessed in terms of position held, potential for 
vertical movement wrth^^that job, an(j| skilly mastered for that job. 




ERIC 



Ihe latest pfOpostMi inriuv<itiOfi by tlu» Wlutr Moi^ain Ai)d(:lu» Iritm wlm:li will ai(it» this 
pfoijram is lht» constf ijctuni ot a sholttMud woi kstu)p. 1 his uml will bv al)U? to take tlu)St» students 
who/by nuwns at ass^^ssinent, liave been deternuned as not (Hasil)le for a local work statron. In 
^ f^ffeot all students participatnuj in this vocrjtional proiiram on all niental and p*w5'cal disability 
^levels can potential! v beconie a producing [)art of tlie conuiiunitv, if this vocational assessment 
program is maintained — 

X matronal Preparatron Classes 
5 -9.50 Resource Students 

(a) INio outside employiTient unless 16 years of age 
J:>y\>' Maxmiuni of two credits per year ^ 

(1) 1 credit for m class study per year 

12) ] credit for OJT held dur iny scfiool hours, per year 

9.55 - 10.50 Self Contained Students ((lower academically functioning advanced students, 
as v^ell as possible freshmen i^nd sophomore students) 

'\ 

(a) Freshmen and sophomore students , will be limited to in-class experience only. 

(b) Freshmen will be eligible only if they metit a 75% competence level on "Basic 
Skills" Test to be administered at the start of school, 

' (c) Students wfio are slower academically but Who are juniors or Seniors are 
eligible to participate in the^JT program as well as in class experience. 

\ 

' \ {]) One credit for in class study per year » 

J 

( 2) One credit for OJ F experience held during scliool hours per year. 

10:55 711:55-^ Self Contained Students-()uniors and^seniors only) 

(a) Students who have coriipleted the level one course {freshmen and sophomores 
or slower academic class) and are juniors and seniors, 

(b) Each meniber wilThave OJT with a maximum of 2 hours work experience a 
day 

(1) Sortie students will possibly work during this class period while others 
will receive in class instruction to be determined by the instructor and 
\ " flexibility of schedule. ^ " - 

(la) Maximum of tWo credits total available 

It is highly reco*mmonded that all vocational class scheduling done by the student's specific . 
special education teacher be made in conjunctior\ with or in consultation with the vocational ' 
evdiuators recommendation contained in the student's I.V.E.P. ' 
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Program / 



HOFUICULTURt lRAINI>slG 



Contact Infonnation 

Address Hortu:ultuie Iraininy Proyrdrrr 

Cherokee Nation 
P O. Box 948 

Tahlequah, Oklahoma 744G4 

Telepfjone. (918) 456 0671 ^ 

Contact Person(s): Bob Hathaway, Program Director 

Hehecca Smythe, histructor 
Allan Storhojann, Instructor 

Purpose of Program * ^ 

y The intent of this program is to trSin tnbal rnembers for employment in tfie fiorticulture * 
mdustry. * * ^ ' 

Program Operation " * . --^"^•^^ 

The training prograru, facilities are located on tribal property adjacent to the Cherokee Tribal 
complex in Tafilequafi, Oklahoma. ' 

T/ie trainir]g was designed to eiTiphasi/e practical applicationr in addition to theoretical aspects. 
Information presenteci u> classroom instrttction and experience gained fn laboratory exercises are 
utiliiTpd daily in hands on operation of the program's greenhouses, orchards, and truck. gardens\ 

[he initial class assisted in building the classroom/storage building, three greenhouses, estab- 
lishedinursery stock plots, and have already planted and harvested several seasonal flower crops. 
The program is an actual year round planting, growing, and harvesting operation. A flyer which 
advertised the training program and gave applicant eligibility requireinefrts is included in document 
secti6ri. . . . ^ \ ^ 

Tfie dirfector^ and two instructors are highly (jualified in horticulture science and fiave had prior 
experience The most striking success aspect of this program is the ENTHUSIASM of the director 
and that which has been instilJed in the instructors and studentsi 

# 

Funding * ' * 

( ■ ' . . 

The EconofTiic Developmerit Act and Cfierokee Nation are the primary funding soiyces of tMs 
PJpgram. LocaVCETA funds are jjseci for participant maintenance while in the programs- 
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ORGANIZAI lONAL CHAR I 



Cherokeo Nation 
Tribal Authority 



I 



Program Oir«ctor ^. 



Evaluation ^ 

I he basis of proyrafT) evaluation will be on job plac^nent and success 
profit venture business. o 



Documents Produced by the Program 

• Horticulture Training Program is Accepting Applicants 



\ 
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HORT ICULTUHAL TRAINING PHOGHAM IS 
ACCfcPTING APPLICANTS v 



Ihe Department ot Labor, Division of Ifulian and Native American Pru(|ranis, Lconomic 
Stntujlus fNiHjrani. recently awarded a Horticulture traininq contract to the Clierokee Nation ot 
Oklahoma. 

Bob Hathaway, admii^iator /instructor of the program has developed an innovative approach 
to providing histruction that will encompass every aspecj of orctiard and nursery management- 
Tlie major emphasis will be on teaching practical skills instead ot the theoretical aspects of horti 
culture. T here will be a close interaction between classroom instruction and actual practice, i.e., 
theor ies discussed in the classroom and laboratory .exercises will be utihzed daily. 

^Interested Indian people are encouraged to apply immediately because there are a- limited 
number of slots available. Applicants must meet the following eligibility requiremerUs: 

(1) Be able to trace Indian ancestry to a Dawes Commission Roll Number. 

(2) Be economically disadvantaged according to guidelines established by the Department of 
Latipr. for example total annual income for a non farm family of four cannot exceed 
$5,050, total income for a f^jnily of four whose income is derived solely fronn a farm 
cannot exceed $4,330. 

4 

(3) Must not have beeti on the Chrokee Nation CtTA or tconomic Stimulus Programs 
within the last two years. , 

(4) Must possess a valid Oklahoma Driver's License. ^ 

(b) Must possess a bigh school diploma, or equivalent educatiori, i.e., employment or 
training experience. 

« 

(6) Must be ii\ good health became tlie training program involves a considerable^ amount 
of labor. , 

(7) Must have a sincere desire to progess to a career in the nursery or orchard industry. 

(8) Previous experience in horticulture is desirable. 

Applicants will be paid the minimurtf^ge ($2.90 per hour) for a forty hour work week during 
the six month training' period. ^ 
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